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PART II. 

“Mrs. BLAIR begs to be excused. She is 
not well, and does not want any dinner,’’ was 
the message returned when her husband sent 
up word that the meal was served. 

Birdie had taken an early tea at her grand- 
mother’s, and Mr. Blair sat down alone, as he 
had often done in the days of his widowhood. 
In ten minutes he arose, and went to his daugh- 
ter’s room. 

She was in bed, but wide awake, terrified at 
the outburst of passion she had witnessed, and 
in trembling suspense as to the effect upon her- 
self of her unlucky disclosure to her father. 
She was a spoiled, but not a wilful child, and 
she burst into tears of contrition before he had 
uttered two sentences of his reprimand. ‘I 
know I ought not to have said it, papa. Mamma 
did scold very hard this morning because I was 
in such a hurry to go to grandma’s that I 
called Katy ‘a cross old snail’ for not dressing 
me faster. But I was very naughty to behave 
and talk so, and I guess she isn’t used to chil- 
dren’s ways. I heard her say so once to Miss 
Ames when she was talking about me. And 
most days she is very kind, and tries to teach 
me how to be good. Indeed, indeed, papa, I 
will try to do better, and not worry her ever 
again,’’ was her ready confession. She was 
quite willing to ask her step-mother’s forgive- 
ness, even anxious, “‘ so that I can go to sleep 
comfortably, papa. I couldn’t shut my eyes all 
night, if I knew I had to do it in the morning; 
for it isn’t a very easy and nice thing to say, 
you know.”’ 

“Papa understands all about it, love. But 
we will do what is right, whether it is easy or 
not.”’ 

He thought it best to prepare his wife for the 


interview, lest the child should be subjected to 
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needless humiliation ; and, bidding her lie still 
until he came back, he knocked at the door of 
his own chamber. There was no reply or 
sound from within, and he entered. The room 
was dark, and, when he turned up the gas, he 
saw that Susan was not there. His search 
became more close and earnest, when he failed 
to find her in the lower part of the house. In 
a short time he had explored every apartment 
and closet, and came back to his sleeping-room. 
As he had begun to suspect, his wife’s water- 
proof cloak, her hat, and a walking-dress were 
missing, and in the corner of the mirror over 
her dressing-table- was stuck a bit of white 
paper, folded once. He pulled it out. 

“*Mr. Blair,’”’ was written in pencil upon it, 
“you know why I go, and the terms upon 
which you can procure my return. My con- 
science approves of what Iam doing. Can you 
say as much for yourself?” 

It was storming hard when the master of the 
house stood upon the front steps, hat and over- 
coat on, looking up and down the street, as if 
the whitened sidewalks and eddying whirls of 
snow could direct him in his bewilderment, 
show in some sigh or murmur which way the 
fugitive had gone. His was a horrible predica- 
ment; he did not trust himself to think how 
grievous; stilled the anguish of his aching 
heart with the recollection that this was the 
moment for action, not regret. His wife must 
be brought back to-night, and without disturb- 
ance. He would not—he said it with a firm 
set of the jaw Susan had never seen—he would 
not have his domestie infelicity become the 
theme of public discussion. | If, in the reckless- 
ness of her anger, Susan had courted exposure, 
defied his authority, and violated the decencies 
of wedded and social life, there was but the 
more reason for him to remain master of him- 
self, and remedy, so far as was practicable, the 
evil consequences of her conduct. What was 


to be the course of their subsequent existence, 
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‘whether feconciliation or permanent estrange- 
ment was to follow this, their first serious al- 
tercation, he did not now pause to reflect. She 
must come home to-night; she should, if he 
had to bring her by force. 

But where to look for her first? Her home, 
at the time of her marriage, was in the house 
of a married sister in the same city in which 
she now lived; but her brother-in-law was 
Morgan Blair’s most intimate friend, had been 
forward in advocating the union. It was not 
likely she would put herself under his protec- 
tion with a fair probability of being sent back 
in disgrace to her husband. Still, it was possi- 
ble that she may have left her home with this 
intention. Less probable than that she had 
taken refuge with a favorite cousin, whose resi- 
dence was nearer her own. Morgan’s cheeks 
burned at the idea of seeking her there. Mrs. 
Thomas, the cousin, was a talkative woman, 
and inquisitive as she was voluble; full of gay 
good-humor, but shrewd to a proverb. If her 
suspicions were awakened, she would be hard 
to shake off. Edward Burtis, the brother-in- 
law, would be helpful and prudent, even though 
Morgan should be compelled to divulge every- 
thing. He would go to him forthwith. It was 
a mile away, and the street cars, according to 
the rule governing those useful public conve- 
niences, were all going in the opposite direction. 
Never mind ; he could out-travel the fastest of 
them in his excitement. He was breathless, 
but not with weariness, when he presented 
himself to the servant who opened Mr. Burtis’ 
door. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Burtis were out of town. 
They had gone that morning, and would not 
return until Monday. Mrs. Blair had not been 
there at all that evening,”’ was the discourag- 
ing report in response to his cautious inquiries. 

There was no alternative. He must brave 
Mrs. Thomas’ keen eyes and acute perceptions. 
But he stood without her threshold for a minute 
or more to recover breath and outward compos- 
ure, beat the snow from his boots and clothes, 
removed his hat to run his hand through his 
hair, that, cold as it was, was wet with perspi- 
ration, and clung to his forehead. 

Mrs. Thomas was at the piano, singing a 
duett with her husband. The warmth and 
cheer of the room, the smiling faces turned to- 
ward the visitor, as the blended voices were 
hushed by his entrance, smote upon the 
wretched man like the beat of a salt-breaker 
at flood-tide. Such a home had his seemed 
yesternight. Now !— 

“‘T am sorry to interrupt you,”’ he said, with 
courtesy so habitual to him that the assump- 
tion of it was easier than it would have been 
to some men, “ but I hoped to find Susan here. 
She is spending the evening with a nameless 
friend, so I gather from a note she left for me, 
and I am to take her homein due season. The 
servants know nothing of her whereabouts, 





only that she is out visiting, and that I am to 
bring her back.”’ 

“Tf I were in your place, I should await 
more definite orders,’’ said Mr. Thomas, jest- 
ingly. ‘“‘Now that you are in comfortable 
quarters, stay.” 

‘And leave my poor, frightened little wife 
to find her way home alone? No, thank you!” 
rejoined the other, as lightly. ‘“‘Have you 
seen nothing of her, Mrs. Thomas? I took it 
for granted that you were the magnet, the 
aronymous friend whose superior attractions 
had induced her to forego, for a time, the 
pleasure of my society. I usually look for her 
here first when she plays truant.” 

‘You speak as if it were an everyday occur- 
rence,’”’ remarked the lady. 

Mr. Blair shrugged his shoulders in comic 
deprecation of the idea. ‘‘I am glad it is not. 
At least, if we are to have many more storms 
like this. The March wind roars furiously, 
and bites savagely. I suppose I may as well 
go home and cross-question the servants.”’ 

‘*She ought to have told one of them where 
she was going. Did she say in her note at 
what time she expected you to call for her?” 
queried Mrs. Thomas. 

“No. I was to come when I was ready; 
that was all. Very complaisant and very in- 
definite. Absurd, isn’t it, to be placed in such 
a@ quandary? The Burtises are out of town, 
so she cannot be there.” 

His perturbation was so evident through the 
veil of badinage and humorous unconcern with 
which he tried to conceal it that the Thomases 
were moved to attempt assistance and conso- 
lation. 

“There are the Mayfields,” suggested the 
wife. ‘‘She may have run in to sit awhile 
with the old lady, who is not well. She was 
speaking of her sickness to me yesterday, and 
how much she longed to be of some help to her. 
Or the Townsends! She and Jeannie are inti- 
mate in a musical way.” 

“‘You’ll find her, old fellow. Don’t look so 
disconsolate,”” said Mr. Thomas. “Pretty 
young wives don’t get lost in city snowdrifts. 
When you do, impress upon her tender mind 
the propriety of being explicit, even in billet 
doux. Must you go?” seeing Mr. Blair move 
tothe door. ‘If I were in your place, I would 
commit the affair to the police, hire a bellman 
to proclaim the dolorous case about the streets, 
go home and make myself comfortable with 
dry feet, a cigar, and glass of hot punch.” 

“The hint is tempting. I will think it over. 
Thank you, and good-night!” and he bowed 
himself off. 

‘“‘He is uneasy.” observed Mrs. Thomas to 
her husband. ‘ How very queer and careless 
in Sue!” 

“Tt is not every man who would bear s0 
amiably the discomfort her carelessness has 
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cost him,” was the reply, and they returned to 
their music. 

Morgan heard the piano as he ploughed 
through the drift under their windows, the 
snow beating in his eyes, clogging his lashes 
and beard. Where next? Was he to be baf- 
fled after all? The misguided woman—a mere 
girl in weakness and timidity—could not have 
gone far in such a night, but his chances of 
finding her in the great city were no better than 
if she had fled from him into a trackless forest. 
Rather because he was unable, in his restless 
misery, to stand and think, than that he had 
any faith in Mrs. Thomas’s suggestion, he 
turned his face toward the street in which Mrs. 
Mayfield lived. She was an old friend of Su- 
san’s mother, and the mistaken creature may 
have sought an asylum with her. He hailed a 
passing street car, got upon the platform, and 
perceiving that the interior was crowded, did 
not offer to enter; only pulled his hat further 
over his eyes, and prepared to stand during the 
ride beside another passenger who could not 
obtain a seat. 

“A rough night, Mr. Blair,’ said the latter, 
and Morgan reluctantly recognized an acquaint- 
ance, an elderly bachelor dandy about town. 

“Very,” he rejoined, shortly, buttoning his 
coat collar up about his mouth. 

“Tt is quite a coincidence, my meeting you 
on a street car this evening,” continued the 
dandy, agreeably, ‘‘for I rode up town an hour 
or so ago with Mrs. Blair. I was concerned 
that I did not recognize her until she was in 
the act of alighting before Mrs. Ames’ door. 
Please say as much to her, and that I should 
not have allowed her to leave the car without 
assistance had I known sooner who she was. 
Her veil was partly down, and I was not ex- 
pecting to see her out in sucha storm. I hope 
you will be the bearer of my apology and re- 
grets.”’ 

“T will, thank you.” 

Three blocks further down was Mrs. Ames’ 
house. 

“You get off here, I suppose ?”’ 

“T do. Good-night!’’ 

This was all that passed between the two, 
and the weather-beaten beau never guessed at 
the importance of the information he had given. 

John Ames, Mary’s brother, answered Mr. 
Blair’s ring, and his unembarrassed manner 
was a guarantee of his ignorante of anything 
wrong betwixt husband and wife. 

“T believe she and Mary are closeted up 
stairs somewhere, according to custom,” he 
replied to the husband’s query. 

“Please say that I have come to take her 
home,” said Morgan, quietly, although his 
breath came thick and rapidly. ‘I am sorry 
to disturb the conference you speak of, but I 
believe mine is the legal, 2lthough not the prior 
right to Mrs. Blair’s companionship.” 

Several minutes elapsed before he received 





any response to his message. Then Susan 
came down, pale and haughty, without hat or 
cloak. 

“Upon what conditions do you require my 
return?” she said, abruptly, head erect and 
voice strained, stopping several feet short of 
the spot where he was standing. 

“You will get ready to go home with me, 
Susan. You cannot suppose that I will tole- 
rate this folly and madness. For your own 
sake, I trust you will offer no resistance to my 
wishes. But go youmust. The law gives me 
the right to insist upon this, and‘I shall avail 
myself of it. I shall wait five minutes here 
for you—no longer.” 

“This is brutal—ruffianly !” she gasped, yet 
more pallid. 

“Perhaps so. You will find me determined, 
nevertheless.” 

He took out his watch. At the end of the 
time specified she rejoined him, equipped for 
walking. They bade John and Mary “Good- 
evening,” and left, the one looking mystified, 
the other scared. A carriage chanced to be 
passing as they gained the street. Mr. Blair 
hailed it, put his wife in, entered himself, 
and they were driven home without the ex- 
change of a word. Susanran up the doorsteps 
and rang the bell, while her husband stayed to 
pay the hackman, and while waiting for a ser- 
vant to come she could not avoid overhearing 
the brief colloquy that went on below. 

‘Can you come again to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock? I shall want you for half an 
hour or more.”’ 

“All right, sir. At nine I’ll be here.”’ 

What did it mean? Was she to be sent into 
permanent banishment, or did Morgan mean 
to run away in his turn? She pulled the bell- 
wire again lustily, while Mr. Blair felt in his 
pocket for his latch key. Before the peal died 
away the door was opened, not by a servant, 
but Birdie, in her night-gown, her feet bare, 
and cheeks white as her garment. 

“T heard your voice, papa!’’ she screamed, 
laughing hysterically ; ‘and I was so frightened 
and tired waiting. I’ve been sitting on the 
stairs ever since you went out. You told me 
not to gotosleeptill I had seenmamma. And 
when you didn’t come back to my room, I rang 
the bell for Katy, and she said you had just 
gone to bring mamma home.” 

She had climbed into his arms, shaking with 
cold and excitement. Her articulation was 
hurried, and her eyes glistened like stars. 
They blocked up the inner door of the vesti-‘ 
bule, and Mrs. Blair made an impatient effort 
to passthem. Birdie’s little hand arrested her 
by catching at the hood of her cloak. 

“Tam sorry I was naughty, and said cross 
things about you, mamma. I won’t do so 
again. Please forgive me.” 

Her face quivered painfully as she controlled 
herself to say it, and when it was done she 
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dropped her head upon her step-mother’s shoul- 
der, weeping aloud. Susan released herself 
from the child’s hold, put the drooping head 
aside, and walked up stairs in sullen silence. 
Morgan heard her lock herself into her cham- 
ber while he essayed to soothe the broken- 
hearted suppliant, whose fright and distress 
were redoubled by this rebuff. 

His countenance was dark and settled an 
hour later, when, having seen Birdie sob her- 
self to sleep, he arose from her bedside ; but he 
did not adventure reproof or argument with his 
wife that night. He left solitude and conscience 
to do their work. If the memory of the tearful 
pleading of the innocent babe she had thrust 
from her did not soften her mood, no arts or 
reasoning of his could avail aught to change 
her temper. 

Nor did they meet at breakfast. Mrs. Blair 
had a headache, and her coffee was brought up 
to her room, and Birdie was her father’s only 
companion. Susan heard their voices in the 
room adjoining hers, then their steps as they 
went down stairs, and turned over on her pil- 
low with a moan of intensest self-pity. She 
was alone, neglected, ill-used. She wished she 
were dead. 

The storm was steady but not loud without. 
More than once Mrs. Blair marvelled at the 
stillness that succeeded the steps and voices 
she had listened to with such aching of heart. 
She was up and dressed when her husband’s 
step, slow and heavy in the empty hall, ap- 
proached her door. 

‘‘Now for a battle,” thought the besieged, 
her face flaming with sudden heat. ‘But he 
will find me ready for it.” 

The intruder had not the mien of a bellige- 
rent. Composed and gentlemanly, only his 
languid eyes told of past suffering, his unvary- 
ing tone of present resolve. 

“TI will not trouble you many minutes,”’ he 
began, without sitting down, and his wife no- 
ticed that he held his hatin his hand. ‘‘Iam 
here to say that you need no longer be a prisoner 
in your own chamber. I have taken Birdie to 
her grandmother’s. Her residence here would 
be disagreeable to you and painful to me while 
things wear their present aspect. Mrs. Blythe 
and her daughter are ignorant of the true rea- 
son for this step. I have told them you were 
not well and needed quiet. When you are 
willing to receive the child’s apology—which, 
allow me to say, was not dictated by me, but 
her own sense of right and wrong—I will bring 
her back. After all’’—with a perceptible 
change of face and voice—“‘ however grievous 
may be her fault in your eyes, she is hardly 
more than a baby, Susan. Implacability to- 
ward such an one seems unnatural, whatever 
may be your feelings with regard to me.”’ 

“The measure is yours—and the responsi- 
bility ; L have nothing to say about it,’’ retorted 
Susan, apparently hard and sulky as ever. 





| **It was my wish to leave the house to you and 
| toher. You brought me back by force. I am 
your slave, your prisoner. Ido not presume 
to interfere in your family affairs.”’ 

She had expected remonstrance ; had steeled 
herself against reproach; believed that she 
could withstand entreaty; but the event she 
had considered as least likely was to be let 
alone. Angry asshe was, her heart went down 
like a stone when her husband bent his head 
with a grave ‘‘We understand one another, 
then,”’ and quitted her. 

She had, without acknowledging it to herself, 
reckoned more confidently upon his love for her 
than upon his dread of public opprobrium ia 
believing that he must yield in this quarrel. 
Was her power, then, gone, that her bitterest 
sneer could not move him to a display of 
wounded feeling? Did he despise her so tho- 
roughly that he would not stoop to recrimina- 
tions? If so, whose was the fault if not 
the impish child’s and her insolent backers? 
They had robbed her of her husband, struck 
out the beauty and glory from her young life, 
made him, through his loving memories of 
Birdie’s mother, and his infatuated fondness 
for his daughter, their tool, and the tyrant of 
her who had trusted her all to his hands. 

Before long she heard the front door shunt. 
Morgan had gone to church without bidding 
her ‘‘Good-bye.’’ While the prospect of con- 
test was before her, her nerves were braced 
above the weakening influences of tears. All 
occasion for open complaint taken from her, 
and herself left to loneliness and her own 
musings, she cried until she was sick ; held pro- 
longed lamentation through the dim, snowy 
forenoon over the corse of her wedded happi- 
ness and hopes; honestly esteemed herself the 
most desolate and wronged of womankind. 
Yet she might have anticipated it all, she said, 
in severe self-reproach. She might have known, 
when she weakly consented to be this man’s 
second-best love, that the decline into indiffer- 
ence on his part would be natural] and rapid. 
What were her friends thinking of to allow 
this woful sacrifice? 

She would do her duty as a wife, she finally 
determined. Morgan’s infidelity to his half- 
hearted vows did not absolve her from obliga- 
_ tions to perform those she had taken upon 
| herself in such solemnity of spirit, with such a 
| trustful and loving resolve to be all-in-all to 

him, as choked her with tears now to remember. 
| She would win respect from him and from her 
persecutors by heroic performance of every 
service required by her position as his nominal 
wife. He had pressed the links of her chain 
cruelly into her heart; asserted his authority 
in direct and ungentle phrase. She bowed to 
necessity, submitted to the yoke, but as mar- 
tyr—not serf. 

So when the early Sabbath dinner was an- 
nounced, she went down becomingly dressed, 
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with smooth hair and unstained cheeks, and 
took her seat opposite her lord. They talked— 
not so blithely as was their custom, but politely 
—of divers indifferent subjects ; the weather, 
the thin attendance at church, and such safe 
themes; sat together reading in the sitting- 
room for a couple of hours, and deported them- 
selves, altogether so naturally that the servants 
but half-suspected all was not right. At five 
o’clock Mr. Blair, who had seemed to doze in 
his chair during the last half hour, arose and 
walked to the window. The snow had ceased 
to fall, but the wind roared fiercely down the 
street, packing the drifts in corners, and baring 
the house-tops. The night was lowering, early 
and near. 

“Tt is turning colder,’’ he said carelessly. 
Then, ‘“‘I am going out to walk for awhile; I 
shall be in at tea-time.”’ 

But when, at half-past six, that meal was 
ready, he had not returned. Mrs. Blair waited 
until seven o’clock and went through the form 
of drinking a solitary cup of tea. Morgan did 
not reappear until after ten. The parlor was 
dark and deserted ; his wife in her own room, 
and apparently fast asleep. She heard him 
come in and approach the bed, where he seemed 
to stand, looking at her for several minutes, 
turning away at last witha deepsigh. He was 
lonely and depressed. He could not help, in 
these circumstances, comparing her with his 
beloved Lily, and his home with what it had 
been in her lifetime, with that he had so lately 
left—-the quiet abode in which the ruling spirit 
was Agnes Blythe—the woman everybody had 
said he ought to marry because she was so like 
her sainted sister. 

“T wish he had,”’ thought Susan, passionate 
and desperate. ‘‘And that I had never mar- 
ried at all.” 

It was late before the feigned slumber became 
real, but even heart-ache cannot long debar the 
young from this natural refreshment. She 
opened her heavy eyes upon the sunshine of a 
March morning, bright and still; so fair, she 
forgot her misery for a moment in contem- 
plating it until she noticed that her husband 
was not with her. The house was oppressively 
still while she dressed ; strangely desolate after 
she had gone down to the breakfast-room and 
learned from the servants that Mr. Blair had left 
the house for a walk at six o’clock. She was 
very angry now, with no heroic affectation of 
martyrdom in the path of duty. This neglect 
was intentional and pointed. He meant to 
make her feel that home had no charm for him 
now that her jealousy and evil temper had ex- 
iled his child. He hoped to force her into en- 
treaty that Birdie should return. She began 
to hate the girl’s name and the thought of her. 
He should find himself mistaken in the material 
with which he had to deal. 

Breakfast was brought on at the regular 
hour. Mrs. Blair sat down punctually to the 
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| minute; ate as much and as leisurely as usual, 
| and was watering the plants in the southern 
window of the dining-room when the delinquent 
entered. 

**T hope you will excuse me for keeping you 
waiting, Susan,’’ he said, looking extremely 
discomposed, ‘‘as well as for staying out so 
late last evening. But Birdie is sick, and I 
have been over this morning to see her.’’ 

“T have not waited,” responded the wife, 
coldly. ‘‘I supposed you would come in when 
you were ready.”’ 

She rang the belli for his breakfast, and when 
it was brought, poured out the coffee, sitting 
bolt upright behind the urn like a sculptured 
figure on a tombstone. The sorrowful seam of 
Morgan’s face matched the pride of hers. She 
knew what he was thinking ; how emphatically 
he was reiterating the epithet that had stung 
her most bitterly on Saturdaf$ night. If she 
was ‘“‘unwomanly,”’ her wrongs had made her 
so. She woukd not question in words the 
genuineness of the excuse for his absence. 
Perhaps the pampered child had overeaten her- 
self again. It was altogether probable that the 
grandmother and aunt had regaled her with 
all manner of hurtful dainties to compensate 
her for the injury she had received at the hands 
of her step-mother. That was no reason why 
she should demean herself by a show of solici- 
tude she did not feel, and which might be con- 
strued into an overture of reconciliation. She 
volunteered but one remark while Morgan 
breakfasted. 

‘* Will you have another cup of coffee ?’’ she 
asked, in a business-like way, seeing him drain 
that she had handed him. 

“No, thank you; I have had all I want,” 
rising from the table. ‘‘It is possible that I 
may not be home to dinner. The child is very 
sick, and I wish to give her as much of my 
time as I can.” 

‘Very well. Then, unless you forbid ng 
with pretended submission, more taunting than 
severest sarcasm, “I should like to accept 
Carry Thomas’ invitation for to-day. They 
are going sleigh-riding early in the afternoon, 
and she wants me to spend the whole day with 
her. There is her note, which came awhile ago. 
Read it, if you please.”” Which plainly signi- 
fied : ‘You will not believe my unsupported 
word.” 

Mr. Blair laid it aside unopened. 

“Go, by all means, if you wish. I hope you 
will have a pleasant time. Good-morning.”’ 

She had cut him sharply, that was evident, 
and she said to herself that she was glad of it. 
It was well he should learn that she had 
friends and pleasures of her own, and could 
be independent of him as he was of her. Be- 
fore he was out of the house she began to sing 
over her flowers, a merry, saucy air, very popu- 
lar with street organists and whistling boys. 
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She was astonished at the clearness of her 
voice, the lightness of her heart. Could it be 
that the bitterness of Love’s death was past? 
that she was once again mistress of herself and 
her affections? She was quite proud of the 
triumph of reason over sentiment, of will over 
wifely weakness. Why, some women would 
have been crushed for life by what she had un- 
dergone within three days. There were few 
who could face and accepta trying and perilous 
situation as she had done. She had always 
secretly regarded herself as a person of uncom- 
mon strength of mind, and late events strength- 
ened the conviction. 

Upheld by the stimulus of this belief, and 
flushed with victory, She made ready for the 
day with her friend ‘‘ quite as if I were a girl 
again,” she said, inly; free to come and go as 
I please. That troublesome child has been a 
grievous clog upon my movements all winter.”’ 

Carry was delighted to see her, and they set- 
tled themselves in the old way in the hostess’ 
sitting-room with their work until luncheon 
time, and talked as fast as their tongues could 
go, Mrs. Thomas, particularly; for Susan’s 
factitious animation gradually declined in this 
atmosphere of home and domestic peace. The 
eonsciousness of being under Carry’s keen eyes 
steadied her into a pretty fair imitation of 
laughing nonchalance when she was rallied 
upon the adventure of Saturday night. Only 
Mary Ames knew how the case really stood, 
and she would never speak of it without per- 
mission. If the injured wife were to remain 
under her husband’s roof, the story must go no 
further. So she bore her cousin’s catechism 
and scoldings, and Mr. Thomas’ bantering 
upon her original style of leaving directions for 
her escort, bravely, and chatted away during 
the morning, and while they were riding, with 
enough spirit to avoid suspicion, and wished 
herself at home all the while. At home and at 
peace with Morgan on any terms! 

Now that the smoke of the conflict had 
cleared away, the depth of the yawning void 
in her heart frightened her. This was not a 
matter, she began to see, that could be set to 
rights in a day. She had rejected her hus- 
band’s explanations; defied his authority ; 
wantonly stabbed him at the most vulnerable 
points ; openty doubted his word, his honor, 
his affection, She had wandered a great way 
from the safe fortress of mutual trust and es- 
teem, far enough to make her feel that aliena- 
tion for weeks, perhaps months, would be an 
intolerable burden. If she were faint and 
athirst, because for almost two whole days 
she had fasted from love, how could she live 
through a famine of years? 

Every loving glance and gentle word ex- 
changed by her companions was like a knife in 
her heart. She could have cried out in her pain 
when Mr. Thomas called Carry ‘“ Darling,’ 
and asked if she were securely wrapped up. 





What a warm, ‘sheltered life was that of the 
beloved wife! Whata bleak and wintry waste 
that into which her own rash words and act 
had thrust her! She would not bear it. Not 
that she would sue for pardon at once, but if 
Morgan invited her to pleasant and friendly 
chat that evening, she would meet him half 
way, and the rest must follow. She had dis- 
pleased him, but she had flattered herself she 
knew how to disarm his displeasure. She 
would have a nice little supper for him, even 
if he did not come home to dinner; and wear 
the dress he liked best, and meet him with a 
smile and kiss, just as she used to do; and 
Birdie, the tiresome monkey, would not be by 
to divide his attention and his affections. She 
would be very sweet and alluring, and by-and- 
by, when his heart was touched by these inno- 
cent arts, and the crust of reserve was quite 
dissolved, she would creep to his knee, then to 
his bosom, and hiding her face there as she 
nestled in his arms, whisper amid tears and 
blushes and smiles what she had vowed again 
and again, within forty-eight hours, she would 
never tell him, of her own accord; and how 
she had been sick and nervous on Saturday 
night, hardly responsible for what she spoke 
or did, but that Carry said that was often the 
case. She was sure he would stop her at that 
with a kiss of forgiveness. There was some- 
thing deeper and stronger than she had ima- 
gined in this mysterious relation of husband 
and wife. It was no holiday love to be shaken 
off in a moment of peevish distrust or unrea- 
sonableness. She would never doubt Morgan 
again, and for his dear sake would bear with 
his first wife’s disagreeable relations. 

‘*He was hers until death parted them. He 
is mine now. What a petulant, silly baby I 
have been. I will confess all ; do anything and 
everything he wishes if he will but take me 
back to his heart again.”’ 

The resolve gained strength; her plans ap- 
peared more feasible and inviting as the twi- 
light, pale and frosty, approached. She was 
resolute and sanguine when she ran up the 
steps of her own house that had never looked 
so handsome and home-like before. The even- 
ing paper lay outside the door, where the news- 
boy had tossed it. She picked it up, admitted 
herself with a pass-key, and, stopping in the 
hall to warm her chilled feet over the register, 
opened the still damp sheet, glancing first, as 
everybody does, at the notices of marriages and 
deaths. 

“ Died, to-day, AGNES BLYTHE, only child of 
MORGAN BLAIR, aged siz years, two days. No- 
tice of funeral hereafter.’’ 

As the brief announcement blazed in letters 
of fire before her eyes, a key clicked in the 
door, and she fell, rather than threw herself, at 
her husband’s feet. ‘Morgan! Morgan! I 
never dreamed that she was really ill! Say it 
is not true! That I shall see her once more, 
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and beg her to forgive me! That I did not 
murder her! Say I did not!’ 

He did not offer to raise or touch her; stood 
gazing down at her gloomily, his face gray and 
drawn as with long sickness. ‘‘I have nothing 
to say to you, now. After awhile I may be 
able. Let me pass, if you please.” 

‘“‘Tcannot! Do not look at me in that way! 
You know—Heaven knows!—I never meant 
te do any harm, that I wished her no evil! I 
cannot ask you to pardon me, but pity me! 
My heart is bursting! I am your wife, Mor- 
gan, do not cast me off!”’ pleaded the distracted 
woman, without releasing him. ‘Oh! I shall 
go mad !”’ 

He lifted her up, and held her hands firmly 
in his while he spoke ; but not in caress or com- 
passion, and the lines in his visage deepened 
and tightened, instead of relaxing, at her ap- 
peal. ‘‘You are my wife, and ag such have .a 
right to know all that concerns me. My child 
died at noon to-day of scarlet fever. The in- 
flammation was driven to the vitalsin the early 
and undeveloped stage of her disease by ex- 
posure to severe cold. This may have hap- 
pened on Saturday night,’’. he glanced at the 
staircase, where the child had sat awaiting their 
return, ‘‘or on Sunday morning’”’— 

A hollow groan interrupted him. ‘‘ When 
I drove her from the house! If I could but 
die! IfI could but die !’’ 

He continued, as if she had not spoken: 
“She had complained of a slight sore throat on 
Saturday, her grandmother says, but no one 
gave the circumstance a second thought at the 
time, she seemed so well and lively. She was 
undoubtedly feverish when I brought her home 
through the snow. She was delirious for six 
hours before her death. This is all I can tell 
you. With the account between you and your 
conscience, I have nothing todo. Itis a matter 
of more moment to me what account J shall 
render to her mother for the care I took of the 
child committed to my trust.’”” His features 
weré contracted by a spasm of pain. He re- 
leased, almost flung away her hands, passed 
on and shut himself up in the library with 
Lily’s picture. 

A moment afterward a wild shriek thrilled 
through the house, so piercing and long drawn- 
out master and servants rushed together into 
the hall. Mrs. Blair lay in a swoon upon the 
upper landing of the stairs. She was only re- 
lieved from this to fall into another and an- 
other. It was near morning when she relapsed 
into a deep natural slumber. She said nothing 
then, nor for many months afterward, of the 
cause of her illness. Then, when she believed 
herself to be very near the gates of death, she 
confided to her husband that, on turning to as- 
cend the staircase, in the supreme anguish of 
the moments succeeding the revelation of 
Birdie’s death she really believed that she saw 
the apparition of the motherless child, clad in 





her night-dress, sitting ou the stairs, her face 
lifted to her in tearful supplication, as she had 
last seen it, and that, sleeping and waking, 
conscience had kept the visidn before her ever 
since. 

It was not strange, said the gossips, that Mr. 
Blair should take the loss of his daughter so 
much to heart. Everybody knew how he wor- 
shipped her. He was an altered man after her 
death ; serious, reserved, almost morose for a 
while, and visited the child’s grave as he might 
ashrine. And wasn’t that the queerest text 
upon her tombstone, in wretched taste, if not 
meaningless, when Birdie was the idol of the 
whole family? ‘‘ When my father and my mo- 
ther forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.’’ 

Not the style of epitaph one would have ex- 
pected from a man of Morgan Blair’s refine- 
ment and nice sense of fitness. But Mrs. 
Blair’s behavior was positively inexplicable. 
Although only the child’s step-mother, and a 
young, giddy creature when she married, and, 
people said, none too well-pleased at the idea 
of taking care of the little girl, she had taken 
to her bed, with fainting-spells, and mercy 
knows what not, at news of her death—you 
know the little thing died at her grandmother’s 
very suddenly in convulsions—and did not lift 
her head for weeks afterward. There was a 
story that she had treated the child unkindly, 
that she and her husband had quarrelled about 
it, and that he took Birdie away in consequence ; 
but it was only a servant’s tale, and very im- 
probable. Agnes Blythe’s behavior was a 
complete contradiction of the falsehood; for 
she had gone to Mr. Blair’s the very day after 
her namesake’s death, and nursed Mrs. Blair 
as tenderly as she would a sister, and they had 
been aimost inseparable since. Nobody who 
saw them together could have believed that 
Agnes was the blood-relation, Mrs. Blair only 
@ connection by marriage. The step-mother 
wore deep black, and looked like a ghost of 
her former self; and Agnes was always trying 
to cheer her, to induce her to take some inter- 
est in what was passing about her. The doc- 
tors said this perverse melancholy was the 
reason her first baby was born dead. The 
nurse declared the mother did not seem at all 
distressed when told that this was so. She 
only said: “It is just!’ and something about 
‘Birdie ;’ but the poor thing was very low at 
the time, and most likely delirious. It was 
strange people should give way to such rebel- 
lious grief at a loss so common as the death of 
a child not seven years old. It showed want 
of self-command, or a very weak mind. 

On the second anniversary of Birdie’s death 
husband and wife sat together in the library. 
A beautiful full-length likeness of the child 
hung beside that of the mother on the wall, 
and Susan’s eyes sought it once and again 
while she talked. A babe, three months old, 
lay in her arms, and she stroked the soft cheek 
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tenderly, the loving, lingering touch only 
known to mother’s fingers. 

“IT fancy sometimes they look alike,’’ she 
said, lowly and reverently, ‘‘ yet the elder sis- 
ter was the mother’s miniature.”’ 

“T have thought the same.’”’ Mr. Blair 
stooped to kiss the infant’s forehead, and to 
bestow a closer caress upon the mother. “It 
would not be strange if it were so.”’ 

Susan seemed to study the wee face on her 
breast thoughtfully before she spoke again, 
timidly and with hesitation. ‘“‘ Would you 
mind it, dear, if I were to give this one the 
other’s name? It would seem to set the seal 
upon my repentance. I cannot help feeling as 
if she would knowit.’”’ Her head drooped, and 
her voice failed. 

“My darling!’ the husband put his arm 
fondly about her, “will you never be com- 
forted? Never learn to look forward, and less 
mournfully into the past? We will not have 
two children called by the same name. Our 
Birdie is still ours, although she sings in an- 
other home. The love we bear this new gift 
of Our Heavenly Father does not defraud her. 
I believe that she does know what goes on in 
our household, Susie. She secs that your love 
and sorrow need no other seal to their genuine- 
ness than your beautiful, unselfish life; your 
earnest labors for others’ welfare, and your 
trust in and hope of the heaven where mother 
and child dwell together. They see more 
cleariy and truly there than here, my precious 
wife.” 

Susan’s head was bowed yet lower, but more 
in thankfulness than grief, and there were 
pearls in the silky hair she smoothed lightly. 
“Then,” said she, looking up at length, her 
tones still faltering, but very sweet, and a 
smile touching her mouth with plaintive 
beauty, “we will call her ‘Lily.’ People will 
think it odd, but we don’t care now what the 
world says. And you and I will understand, 
will we not, dear?” 





SEMPER FIDELIS. 
BY M, A. Y. 

Faiturv.? Yes, through joy and sorrow, 

Faithful to the end; 
Looking for the brighter morrow 

Heaven yet may send. 
Faithful? Faithful! always faithful 

Is my darling friend. 


Never shade of doubt to vex me 
Clouds her deep brown eye; 

Never falsehood to perplex me 
Causes me a sigh; 

Faithful to me, always faithful, 
Noble heart and high! 


When bowed down by sin or sorrow, 
Then I look for aid 

To her, and her trust I borrow 
Till no more afraid. 

May I prove as faithful to her 
In life’s evening shade! 








FIRST TIME OF ASKING. 
(See Steel Plate.) 
BY A. 8. 

THE little village church of R will long 
dwell in my memory as the opening scene of a 
little domestic drama, that only to-day was 
again brought to my mind by a visit from the 
principal actors therein. I will try to tell the 
story in a connected way, although writing 
stories is a new task for my sermonizing pen, 
and the scenes I would like to sketch have in- 
tervals of years between them. 

I was a young man, scarcely twenty-three, 
when I was called to the little village of R ‘ 
one of the sea-port villages of Maine, where 
primitive manners and customs reigned long 
after the sweep of Fashion had dethroned them 
in larger settlements. Amongst my parishion- 
ers were two who from the first interested me 
strongly, the one for his sterling manly worth 
and integrity, the other for her sweet face and 
gentle, loving disposition. They were neigh- 
bors and lovers. 

When I met them first—at a gathering given 
in honor of the new minister—their rustic 
breeding, bashful greetings, and shyness of the 
city parson, covered many noble traits that 
later came before my notice, but even then shy, 
pretty Lizzie Allen and black eyed William 
Manly attracted me more than any others in 
the room. Noting then their blushing confu- 
sion, their frequent stolen glances, and evident 
love for each other’s society, I was not sur- 
prised at a call from William, and a request to 
be asked in church the following Sunday. I 
found upon inquiry that the law required par- 
ties about to marry to be asked or have the 
banns published in church three times before 
the matrimonial ceremony could be performed. 

** You see, sir,’’ said William, fixing his hon- 
est black eyes full upon my face, while the 
color mantled his brown cheeks, “Lizzie has 
consented at last to let me keep her. Would 
it trouble you, sir, if I told you something 
about my Lizzie?’’ 

Assuring him of my interest, I gained the 
following confidence. 

Lizzie’s father was a widower with two 
children, a son in California, whose little girl 
was at home, and Lizzie herself, who took a 
mother’s care of the little daughter of her 
widowed brother. The house in which they 
lived, and a small garden attached to it, were 
their own, and until within a year or two the 
old man had earned a comfortable support. 
He was superintendent of lime quarries in 
R , a lucrative-but dangerous position, as 
his own experience proved, for he was crippled 
for life by the premature explosion of blasting 
powder, being the only one of five who escaped 
with life. Life seemed all that was left to him. 
He was rendered deaf, lost one arm, and the 
use of both legs, some injury to the spine ren- 
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dering them powerless. This was Lizzie’s bur- 
den, which William proposed to help her to 
carry. Her brother Oscar previded for his 
child; but Lizzie, by sewing, the sale of her 
vegetables, and the milk of the cow, eked out 
a living for herself and the old man. 

“T have no money,” said William, “but I 
have good pay as quarryman, and I know a 
man’s work in the garden would make it pay 
double. I am all alone in the world, now, and 
I have at last persuaded Lizzie that it is better 
for me to have a home and folks than to be 
loafing here and there as I do now. There 
won’t be much to move buta little trunk of 
clothes from Widow Bates’ over to Mr. Allen’s, 
and there I am, to take care of Lizzie, the old 
man, and that cute little tottlewinks, Allie. 
So if you will be good enough, sir, to ask us in 
church for three Sundays, Lizzie won’t get a 
chance to change her mind. Not about loving 
me,”’ he added hastily, fearing I would misun- 
derstand him ; “I’ve got Lizzie’s heart, true 
and fast, but about the old man’s being a bur- 
den.’’ 

I can see the picture now that I saw looking 
down from my reading desk on the following 
Sunday. The attentive congregation, casting 
sympathizing looks at the pew where the rustic 
lovers sat, the young couple themselves, Wil- 
liam’s eye fixed upon my face, as I read the 
notice of his coming happiness, pretty Lizzie’s 
eyes wandering everywhere in shy confusion 
as she twisted her ring, William’s only love 
token, upon her hard working fingers. That 
first time of asking! How commonplace and 
happy all seemed! how little any one foresaw 
the interval and the clouds that were to inter- 
vene befure the wedding ! 

The service over, I walked home with Wil- 
liam and Lizzie, little Allie, released from the 
Sunday School benches, skipping on before us. 
She was a beautiful child, and the darling of 
her grandfather’s heart. The young couple 
spoke to me as to one who sympathized with 
them, of old Mr. Allen’s infirmities. 

“T tell William, sir,’’ said Lizzie, “that I 
can be but a poor wife to him, with so much to 
do for father. He is entirely helpless, has to 
be dressed and fed like a baby. I scarcely 
leave him at all.” 

“And I tell Lizzie, sir,’’ was the brave reply, 
“that a pair of strong man’s arms are better 
able to lift the old man about than hers, and 
that two of us can care for him better than 
one.”’ 

“Allie’s little feet save me many steps,” 
said Lizzie ; ‘she is very helpful, although she 
is only eight years old.” 

“Ten years younger than her venerable 
auntie,’’ said William, with a low laugh, and 
proud, tender look at his betrothed. 

“Tf you will come in and have some lunch- 
eon,’’ said Lizzie to me, ‘we will be very glad, 
and you would please father by shaking hands. 





He grieves very much because he cannot hear 
you speak.”’ 

‘*Does he hear your voice?’’ I inquired. 

“Notatall. I have to write ona slate when 
I have anything to say.” 

I had seen the old man before, but I was 
struck anew on that memorable Sunday by his 
noble face and the wreck of his once powerful 
frame. His heavy white beard, white hair, 
and the loose folds of the wrapper he wore 
around him, gave him the appearanve of some 
Roman senator enveloped in his toga. His 
greeting to me, and the few words he gave his 
daughter and William, spoke plainly of the 
atmosphere of love in that humble home. 

“T make Lizzie go to church, sir,’’ he said 
to me, ‘“‘although she frets about leaving me 
alone. It is only for a little time, and I have 
one arm to ring my big bell on the table here. 
You see I can reach my arm out of the window, 
and any one that heard old Allen’s bell would 
come; all the village know me.” 

I could only bow and smile. 

‘“‘Here’s William,’’ chuckled the old man, 
‘wants a father so bad he’s going to take this 
old log sooner than have none. You under- 
stand, sir, it’s only to help take care of father 
he’s coming to live here,’’ and a hearty laugh 
proved the old man’s enjoyment of this evi- 
dently well-worn joke. 

Again I mutely smiled and bowed. We had 
a cheerful chat round the luncheon, and I re- 
turned to the church for afternoon service, ac- 
companied by William only, as Lizzie would 
not consent to leave her father alone more than 
once in the day. 

The service over, I noticed that William 
spoke to a man who was a stranger to me, and 
left the church with him. It was the last time 
for years that William Manly was seen in 
R : 

The whole village was alarmed by his myste- 
rious disappearance. The woods were searched, 
the towns around visited, every means tried to 
get some clue to his whereabouts, but in vain. 
No vessels had left the place, as that was 
avoided on Sunday by most of the seafaring 
inhabitants, and every schooner or brig that 
was there on Saturday night was found in the 
same place on Monday morning. As com- 
pletely and suddenly asif the earth had opened 
and swallowed him, William Manly had dis- 
appeared. The opinion at length prevailed 
that he had stepped from the wharves and 
been drowned, a conclusion at which, however, 
some shook their heads, declaring William the 
best swimmer in R ° 

It would be impossible for me to describe the 
distress at the little cottage where William had 
intended to make his presence a comfort and a 
blessing. But for the duty she owed her crip- 
pled father, I think Lizzie would have been 
utterly prostrated by the blow. 

Can I describe Lizzie Allen? Let me try. 
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A face that was full of intelligence, yet uncul- 
tivated, a voice of musical sweetness, a nature 
at once noble and womanly. The first shock 
over, she took her burden up patiently, yet 
almost without hope. I think at first she 
hoped to hear something from her lover, but 
when a year had passed and no news came, 
she lost that hope. 

She began to find time, amid her many duties, 
to read books that I lent her. ‘‘It makes me 
forget, sir,’’ was her simple explanation of her 
newly-found pleasure, and it soon became a 
keen pleasure to me to lead her forward. She 
was never superficial ; one book would hint to 
her of further information in another. Vol- 
umes of travels brought her down to a new 
study of Allie’s geography ; history and biog- 
raphy were eagerly perused, and she grew 
very fond of the highest class of poetry. Fic- 
tion I never sent her. Her garden, her needle, 
her father, Allie, and her books; these com- 
prised her little world. 

I was a rich man, and it was a pleasure to 
me to contribute to the support of the little 
cottage. When I sent her handkerchiefs of 
wonderful fineness to be hemstitched and em- 
broidered with initials, or shirts to have bosoms 
of innumerable plaits, she fully believed the 
sums paid were city prices for work she had 
never undertaken for the villagers, and she 
frankly accepted, as from a brother, the pre- 
sents that added to her father’s comfort. Her 
delight over a wheeled chair, which I ordered 
from Boston, and in which the old man could 
visit the garden, would have paid for much 
greater trouble and expense. 

The little cottage became very dear to me— 
and Lizzie? Ah, me! it was the old story. 
My pupil and friend was dearer to me than 
memory of parents or future prospects of a 
more extended field of usefulness. I had 
looked upon the little village as a temporary 
preparation for a larger and more important 
position ; it became my hope to make it my 
home, with Lizzie for my wife. Two years 
passed, and old Mr. Allen died. During the 
first weeks of grief, I did not intrude my love 
upon Lizzie, only lightening the sorrow as far 
as it lay in the power of her friend and pastor. 
It was a close, oppressive evening in July 
when I walked over to the cottage to tell her 
my love and my hopes. 

“T am so glad you are here,’’ she said, as 
she led me to her little parlor. ‘ Brother 
Oscar has written from California for me to 
bring Allie and come to him. You knew, did 
you not, that it was only the impossibility of 
moving father that has prevented our all liv- 
ing with Oscar since his wife died? Allie is 
wild with joy at the prospect of seeing dear 
papa again.”’ 

“But you”’—I said. 
“I have only one regret,’’ she said. ‘If 
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William returns, and he will return, I am sure, 
I would like him to find me here.’’ 

**You can love him,’’ I said, “when you 
think he has so deserted you?” 

‘‘He never deserted me voluntarily,”’ she 
said, gently, but very firmly. 

‘* But where can he be for two years?” 

**T cannot tell. He may be dead. [If so, I 
shall meet him again ; not, perhaps, for years, 
but when I die I shall be true to him, if I never 
see him again. He may come here, sir, after I 
have gone away. Will you tell him, from me, 
that I néver doubted him, and that I will al- 
ways be true to him, as I believe hic Deen 
to me ?”’ 

“‘T will tell him,” I said, sadly, os wi my 
fair hopes died away forever. 

It did not take many days for the prepara- 
tions to be made for Lizzie’s departure. The 
cottage was sold, the furniture bought by well- 
wishing neighbors, and, while summer still lin- 
gered, the young girl and her little companion 
sailed from Boston for San Francisco. 

Another winter passed away, lonely and 
dreary for me. Spring came and passed, anil 
a third anniversary of the day of William’s 
disappearance came round. I was reading one 
of Lizzie’s pleasant sisterly letters, when a 
shadow fell across my paper, and, looking up, 
I saw William Manly standing at my side. 

“The cottage is shut up! No one is there!” 
he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Is Lizzie dead, sir?” 

**No,”’ I said, shortly. 

“Thank God!’’ he said, folding his arms 
against the wall, and hiding his face upon 
them. After a moment of silence, he said: 
** Will you tell me, sir, where she is?” 

**Do you deserve to know,”’ I asked, severely, 
‘after cruelly deserting her for three years?” 

*“*T desert Lizzie!’’ he cried. 

“What else can you call it? Where have 
you been ?”’ 

“JT will tell you, sir,” he said, humbly 
enough. ‘But did Lizzie think I had run 
away from her?’’ 

“She did not.” And, touched by the white 
face, the eager waiting for my answer, I gave 
him Lizzie’s answer word for word, and an‘ac- 
count of her father’s death, and her change of 
residence, finally putting the letter I had been 
reading into his hand. 

‘You are very kind,” he said, as he returned 
it. ‘‘ Lizzie must be a fine lady, now, in her 
brother’s splendid house, but I must see her 
once more. If she has forgotten old times, I 
can say farewell. If not’’—shining eyes and 
flushed cheeks completed the sentence. 

‘But where have you been?” I asked. 

**You remember, sir,’”” he answered, ‘I 
went to church with you in the afternoon, the 
day Lizzie and I were asked for the first 
time?” 

‘Yes, I remember. You went out with a 
man I never saw before.” 
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“T never saw him, sir, either. He told me 
he had stopped at T , the next town, sir, 
that morning in his schooner, and strolled over 
to R to church, but had forgotten the 
way back; and asked me to go with him a 
short distance, and put him on the T 
road. It is not a straight road, sir, and forks 
off in four or five places, puzzling to astranger, 
so I said I would walk over with him. It is 
only three miles, and I thought I could be 
home again for an hour’s chat with Lizzie be- 
fore bed-time. When we got to T » he 
invited me on board the schooner, and told me 
some of his hands had run away in Boston, 
and I must sail with him. I tried to get 
ashore, but five men were beside him, and I 
was held down and bound until we were 
afloat. Then I found we were going to Aus- 
tralia.’’ 

‘‘Infamous!’’ I cried. 

**T cannot tell you, sir, what I suffered, most 
of allin thinking of Lizzie. I told him I was 
asked in church that morning, and offered him 
all I was worth to put back and let me go. He 
only laughed, said he had been in T since 
Saturday, and could get no hands for so long a 
voyage, all our seamen being engaged for the 
mackerel fishing, and have me he must. We 
went to Australia, sir. I sulked like a great 
baby for a few days, and then made the best of 
my scrape. At Australia I found no vessel for 
home, so I shipped with Captain Armstrong 
again for Liverpool, then for Archangel, a 
longish trip, sir, and for San Francisco last 
before coming here.” 

** And Lizzie there !’’ I said. 

“T can go back again.” 

We talked long and late, and in the morning 
he left me. 

Looking up from my paper, now, I see the 
bustle and stir of New York life, hear the noise 
of Broadway, and see in the chair near mine a 
little figure rocking a baby to sleep. SoI say: 
“What are you thinking of, Allie?” 

‘‘T was thinking of Aunt Lizzie and Uncle 
William. How glad I was to see them to-day, 
and how strange it seemed that I had not seen 
them together before since I left San Francisco, 
seven years ago, to go to boarding-school in 
Boston !”’ 

“Nor have I seen them together, Allie, for 
twelve long years, when they sat in the pew 
before me on the Sunday when they were 
asked in church for the first time.” 

















HE that gives way to self-will, hinders self- 
enjoyment.— Whichcote? 

AFFLICTION.—As the snowdrop comes amid 
snow and sleet, appearing as the herald of the 
rose and the harbinger of summer, so religion 
comes amid the blight of affliction to remind us 
of a perpetual summer when the sun never 
retires behind a wintry cloud.— Temple. 





LINES IN MEMORY OF LITTLE MAYMIE. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON, 
OcTOBER days! October skies ! 
What memcries do ye bring to me, 
Of tender words, and fond replies, 
And joys that nevermore may be. 
A father’s smile seems blent with thine; 
He loved thee, bright October, best ; 
And one, whose life was linked with mine, 
Was laid to sleep upon thy breast. 


*Tis but a year ago to-day 
We stood together, all alone, 
And brushed the withered leaves away 
That moaned beside his burial stone. 
She paused and laid her little hand 
On mine, in her sweet, earnest way, 
And asked, ‘*Oh*! can you understand 
Why some must go and some must stay 1” 


** Not here, dear child, I cannot tell; 
Life is a mystery, dark and deep ; 
I only know He doeth well 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 
I only know to live, and trust, 
And thank the Father day by day, 
Though cherished forms have turned to dust, 
That thou are spared to cheer my stay.” 


One arm around my neck she twined, 
Another round the cold white stone, 
And with the sad, autumnal wind, 
Her low voice joined, in plaintive moan, 
At length she spoke: ‘‘ Come, mamma, kneel, 
And here beside him let us pray 
If death should come our doom to seal, 
That both may go, or both may stay.” 


Then closer to my yearning heart 
I fondly pressed my cherished one, 
And murmered, “Should He bid us part, 
May either cry, “ Thy will be done.” 
But twixt quick, bursting sobs, she said, 
“Oh! may I never see the day 
When thou beneath this sod art laid— 
When thou must go and I must stay.” 


Dear, precious, darling child, ’tis well; 
He knew that I could bear it best, 
When on our home death’s shadow fell, 
And thou wert early called to rest. 
He knew thy gentle heart would break 
Should hopes be crushed, or friends betray ; 
And so, in love, for thy dear sake, 
He ealled thee hence, and bade me stay. 


Smile not on me, October skies, 

But gild the spot where they repose ; 
And autumn wind, go, waft my sighs 

To withered bud and parent rose. 
The lovely arm that clasped the stone 

Is mouldering in his grave to-day, 
While I, afar, am left to moan 

That some must go and some must stay. 


Yet not alone; on viewless wings 
Her deathless soul is hovering nigh 
To whisper of the glorious things 
That wait the mourner by-and-by. 
She points me, with her shadowy hands 
Beyond the clouds, to endless day, 
And tells me now she understands 
Why some must go and some must stay. 


Se cece coal 


THE suggestions of conscience ought in every 
case to be regarded, not only because they are 
true, but because they are important.— Anon. 


es 
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OUT IN A ROW-BOAT. 


BY L. 8. CRANDELL. 


It was a glorious evening. The sun was 
about an hour high, and the few fleecy clouds 
that spotted the heavens hung like blessings 
over the western horizon, as if to soothe the 
last moments of the dying day. 

The ‘‘ Pequot House,”’ which is fast advanc- 
ing in favor, as an exceedingly pleasant sum- 
mer resort, stands just below the city of New 
London, on the Yankee Thames; a beautiful 
river, formed in the eastern part of Connecti- 
cut and flowing into Long Island Sound. 

Upon the beach (which stretches its sandy 
length from the lawn to where the restless 
waves soothe and caress it, as they murmur 
low music) I was strolling one evening alone, 
looking far over the blue expanse, to an island 
revealed in the distance, or the outlines of the 
opposite shore. The splash of oars called my 
attention to an advancing boat, impelled by 
two strong arms, belonging to an old friend of 
mine, Herbert Castleton, and, spite of myself, 
I admired the well-built, graceful figure and 
honest, if not handsome, face. 

It had been by Herbert’s persuasions that 
father and I had sought this cosey retreat, in- 
stead of Newport, as was our first intention, 
and this was our second evening here. 

I must tell you that Herbert Castleton was 
nothing tome. He might have been, had I not 
doubted his depth of character. But the lively, 
witty, fascinating man could not attract me, 
when I felt his whole nature was thus super- 
ficial. 

This was Herbert’s native place, but for 
several years he had been engaged in business 
in New York city, where I became acquainted 
with him. 

‘Miss Marion, will you take a row?” called 
he, from the boat, as he rested upon his oars. 

‘* Yes, if I may.”’ 

**T shall be delighted to have you! Come 
to those rocks, and I will take you in.” 

I passed to the mass of sea-weed covered 
rocks designated, and, at the risk_of an im- 
promptu bath, mounted them, stepping from 
one to the other, until I reached the last and 
largest, where the water was of sufficient depth 
to float the light boat. Reaching up, Herbert 
took me in his arms, and placed mein the stern, 
saying, as he did so, ‘‘ how very glad he was to 
see me alone.” 

With a few sturdy strokes we were sent far 
out from the shore, and then we directed our 
course up the river. As we advanced Herbert 
called my attention to the landscape, which 
grew every moment more and more pleasing. 
In the distance one could dimly descry Fort 
Trumbull, a stone structure, built on the New 
London side, far above the Pequot. 

Herbert rowed steadily, for he said he meant 
to show me three miles of the witching little 





river, that he might tempt me to a trip as far 
as Norwich. A lively war of words was car- 
ried on, as we bounded over the dreamy waters 
towards the fort. As we came in full view of 
it, Herbert, rowing just enough to keep ahead 
of the tide, which was out, bade me look upon 
the lovely scenery around. The sun had sunk 
to rest, leaving a good-night kiss upon the earth 
and heavens, that blushed, and smiled, and 
sparkled, in maiden-like delight. 

New London lay on the left, guarded by the 
massive fort before mentioned. The “ Light- 
house”’ gleamed a tall, white column, behind 
us; and, further up, the field-glass revealed the 
nestling houses of the city, which, with its old 
wharves, and spires half concealed by lofty, 
Inxuriant trees, looked like some ruined pride 
of by-gone days, overgrown with clinging vines, 
and sloping in decay to the water’s edge. 

On the right rose the banks of Groton, whose 
coyish landscape rises and falls in soft, grass- 
covered undulattons. Upon the largest of the 
many hills stands the old, dismantled earth- 
works known as Fort Griswold. Below it, on 
a cliff of rocks, is the modern battery, mount- 
ing about twenty guns. 

Near the old fort stands a monument of 
granite nearly a hundred and thirty feet high, 
while, reclining on the slopes, or in the val- 
leys, are neat, white cottages, then glittering 
and blushing like snow-flakes, at remembrance 
of the sun’s good-night. 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, ‘‘ Beautiful !” 

*“More than beautiful!’ replied my com- 
panion. ‘Grand! inspiring! soul-stirring! to 
one who knows its history !”’ and his eyes kin- 
dled with enthusiasm. 

What is its history ?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

‘Would you like to hear it ?’’ 

“Oh, yes! very much !” 

“Then J shall very much enjoy telling you, 
for IThave a family interest in the matter. I 
am proud to claim the shelter of those ruins as 
my birthright ; for every patriot’s heart thrills 
while listening to that old fort’s younger days.” 
After a pause he continued: “‘ Benedict Ar- 
nold, as you are probably aware, was born & 
short distance above here, near the city of Nor- 
wich. After turning traitor, he conceived the 
diabolical scheme of destroying New London 
and the protecting forts. In pursuance of this 
plot, spies were sent by the British, under his 
command, to this vicinity. 

‘““My grandmother was at this time some 
sixteen years of age, and lived with her pa- 
rents near the ‘Harbor’s mouth.’ About the 
30th of August, 1781, several gentlemen applied 
to them for the rent of a room, that they de- 
sired to keep but a short time, and with which 
they were accommodated. 

‘“‘ Before many days had passed their conduct 
aroused suspicion in the mind of my grand- 
mother that al! was not right. They seemed 
to have no definite business, but were con- 
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stantly looking around. And what was still 
more singular, they received visits from a man, 
who came after dark, in a row-boat, and always 
avoided being seen. 

‘* After remaining about a week, these stran- 
gers left, and grandmother urged her parents 
to desert their house and go into the country, 
as she was oppressed by a sense of impending 
danger. After burying their silver and other 
valuables, they did as she desired. 

‘On the 6th of September the alarm was 
given that a British man-of-war was entering 
the harbor. The American troops had been 
recently drawn from this post, leaving scarcely 
sufficient for its defence. Those occupying 
Fort Trumbull, deeming it expedient to con- 
centrate their forces, crossed to Griswold, where 
they joined those under the command of Col. 
Ledyard. 

‘All the boys and men able to bear arms 
also hurried to the fort, while the women and 
children were sent hastily to the woods. Mes- 
sengers were dispatched with greatest speed to 
the nearest forts for reinforcements and am- 
munition, the latter being very scarce. 

‘‘ As the men were hurrying to the fort, one 
of them met ‘Old Mother Bailey,’ as she has 
since been called, but who was then a young 
woman, and whose house I will show you some 
other time. 

“The man asked her if she had any wool or 
flannel she could give them, as they needed 
wadding for their guns? She replied that she 
had not, and dare not return for any ; then, as 
if asudden idea had flashed across her mind, 
she hesitated, blushed deeply, but at length 
yielding to her patriotism and noble heart, she 
stepped aside, loosened her flannel skirt, and 
handing it to the soldier, remarked : ‘It is all 
I have, use it in defence of my country.’ It 
was carried in triumph, on the end of his 
gun, to the fort, and the incident related amid 
enthusiastic cheers forthe donor. Then it was 
divided into portions suitable to send, with 
leaden companions, among the enemy, as the 
warm compliments of the American ladies. 

“The British entered New London, and, find- 
ing no opposition at the fort on that side, sacked 
and fired the city ; then crossing to the Groton 
side, attacked Fort Griswold. Previous to this, 
Col. Ledyard had been informed by the next 
incommand that there was not sufficient am- 
munition to sustain a long conflict, and ad- 
vised to retreat, but the intrepid commander 
replied, ‘ We should not build a fort we cannot 
defend,’ and stood his ground, trusting to 
keep the enemy at bay until reinforcements 
arrived. 

“The battle commenced, and, during the en- 
gagement, our flagstaff was shot away, which, 
amid the fierce conflict, was unnoticed by our 
Gen. This failure to rehoist our colors was 
taken by the British as a signal of surrender, 
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and they rushed forward expecting no resist- 
ance, but were repulsed, with the loss of their 
commanding officer. Our troops, now observ- 
ing the absence of their flag, hoisted and gal- 
lantly defended it a short time longer. 

‘Then our ammunition gave out, and Led- 
yard was obliged to yield. The enemy came 
to the gate of the fort, and the officer who had 
succeeded to the command asked haughtily : 
‘Who commands this fort ?’ 

“To which Ledyard replied: ‘Z did once, 
but you do now,’ and, stepping forward, pre- 
sented the hilt of his sword. The officer 
grasped it, and, being exasperated by Led- 
yard’s former resistance, ran the brave colonel 
through the heart, so that he fell dead upon 
the spot. A colored man, standing next to 
Ledyard, sprang forward and slew the Briton 
with his bayonet. This was followed by a 
most terrible massacre. Overcome at length by 
numbers, that brave little band (comprising 
every male capable of bearing arms, from every 
family in the village of Groton) lay dead, mur- 
dered, dying, on the ground they had sought 
to defend. They were then heaped together 
by the enemy in a large hand-cart, which was 
set in motion at the top of that steep hill (you 
can plainly see it through the glass), with suffi- 
cient force to carry it over stones and ruts into 
the river, conveying its burden of men, half 
yet living. Near the foot of the hill was an 
old tree, against which this charnel carriage 
struck, throwing out two of the wounded men, 
who, lying stunned and motionless, were left 
by the enemy asdead. From these we learned 
the particulars of this most inhuman slaughter. 

“Not waiting for pillage, these marauders 
hastily embarked, and were just pushing off 
their boats when our reinforcements appeared 
on the brow of the hill. Alas! too late!’’ 

Herbert paused reverently a moment, and 
then added: ‘I have often thought one born 
amid such surroundings is, more or less, 
affected by the spirit of his ancestors. I know 
it is the case with me. At the recital of these 
deeds I am filled with proud longings to be 
better and braver even than those I so much 
admire.”’ : 

While Herbert had been painting, thus viv- 
idly, scenes of the past, the full moon had 
risen slowly from behind the hill where had 
appeared the reinforcements, and now hung 
like a cloud of saddened glory over the bat- 
tered and bereaved old fort. 

I could have wept with sympathy as I gazed 
on the silent bulwarks, and thought of the an- 
guish they had witnessed, or the heroes they 
had held. 

‘The monument,”’ continued Herbert, ‘‘is 
to commemorate the noble slain.’’ 

I did not speak. Fancy was busy shaping 
from the shadows, phantoms of those to whose 
deeds I had been listening, and perchance a 
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sigh escaped me, for, resting on his oars, Her- 
bert leaned forward, inquiring, ‘‘ Why are you 
so sad ?”’ 

“Thinking of all the sad things you have 
told me,”’ I replied. 

“Then I will tell you something to bring 
back the smiles,"’ he rejoined, cheerily, and 
without waiting for my consent, proceeded : 
“Among the families living near the ‘ Har- 
bor’s Mouth,’ at the time of which I have been 
speaking, was a man and his wife with whom 
my grandmother was acquainted. The former, 
seeing a British man-of-war in the Sound, sus- 
pected some evil, and deemed it prudent to re- 
move to a place of safety immediately. It 
seems the day previous he had brought home a 
nice, large, new pair of ‘ flat-irons,’ for which 
the good wife had long been wishing, and was 
not now willing to leave behind her ; so placing 
her silver spoons in her pocket, she took an 
iron in each hand, and hurried down to the 
shore. Trying to enter the row-boat without 
sufficient caution, she unluckily slipped over- 
board. Her husband came to the rescue, but 
the irons, to which she still clung, were so 
heavy as to keep her under water. ‘Let the 
flat-irons go, you fool you,’ shouted the man, 
tugging in vain at his floundering spouse ; and 
the poor dame would probably have been 
drowned, had she not taken his advice.”’ 

I did smile quite heartily. 

Turning the bow of our boat homeward, 
Herbert drew in his oars, left his seat, and 
took one at my side, saying: “‘ We will drift 
down the river, at the mercy of the tide, Ma- 
rion,’ then taking my hand and lovking into 
my face, with eyes I could not meet, he cried 
passionately: ‘‘O Marion! why will you let 
me suffer so long, so deeply! The gayety I 
ever assume in the presence of others, is but 
the mask of a starving heart. You, Marion, 
should understand it by this time. Twice I 
have craved a boon, that would make this life 
a blessing indeed, and I have striven to be 
worthy of it. Twice you have refused me, yet 
I come again ; and I come to plead, as a love 
like mine only can plead ; but it is the last time, 
Marion. If you cast me off now, to-morrow 
shall see me far from here. The ocean shal! 
henceforth be my home and grave. I cannot 
longer live upon this continent and not possess 


-you. Marion Ellis, will you be my wife?”’ 


I need not tell you my reply ; indeed, I do 
not know that I could. The story of his an- 
cestors had showed me the true man, and in 
return my heart gave respect mingled with deep 
affection. 

I remember two arms encircled me; I know 
I was very happy, and never, tho’ Time scatter 
his hoar-frost over my dark tresses, or plough 
deep furrows in my cheek and brow, shall I 
forget the night I was out in a row-boat on the 
Yankee Thames. 





DOCTOR GRACE. 


BY CARROLL WEST. 
(Concluded from page 453.) 


ITI. 


‘“EARLY spring passed wearily with me. 
Gerard’s death had saddened me; the more 
that—though I had forgiven, if I could not en- 
tirely forget, all his share in our unhappiness— 
I could not cease to regret that I never more 
could be kind to him. Then, too, I had a new 
anxiety. His silence and lack of remittances 
had embarrassed me pecuniarily, and I was 
left in such straitened circumstances that per- 
sonal exertion of some kind was absolutely 
necessary. 

“Everybody turned to teaching or sewing, 
until they starved or died. As many grew 
hopeless aud despairing over the even more 
wearing work of the pen. I had a profession, 
and, in spite of cousin’s urgent prejudices, must 
practise it in order to earn a living. I had 
formed a friendship with Doctor Howe during 
my father’s life. I wrote him for advice. He 
offered me at once a situation in his Water- 
Cure. But cousin was so opposed to leaving 
her pretty home, just as summer was coming 
on, as she would be obliged to if I left her, that 
we compromised. I would remain with her 
until November. Then she would go West to 
live with other relatives, and I go to the Cure. 
Meanwhile unremitted study. 

**T was out in the garden one day in May, 
gathering hosts of sweet violets, those precious 
darlings, which can never be too plenty. My 
broad-brimmed hat, lying near me, was filled 
with them, and still I could not leave them. 
There is such a personality about violets ; they 
are the only flowers I ever kiss. And, withmy 
face close over them, my lips touching them 
where they grew, I never heard a coming foot- 
step, and was suddenly startled by my whole 
hat full of treasures falling in a fragrant 
shower around me. I looked up quickly, to 
encounter eyes as blue as violets, and the win- 
ning smile of Ernest Berge. 

***¢ Aunt wrote me to come,’ he said, as we 
walked to the house together. ‘‘She said you 
needed long walks and rides, and she was 
afraid to have you go so far alone.’ 

“Not a day after this but we had plenty of 
exercise. And the days were full of beauty all 
the weeks he remained with us. He teased, 
scolded, and laughed with cousin, for there was 
a great fund of youth in him. He cheered, 
quieted, comforted, and strengthened me by 
his manly self-control, his gentle tenderness, 
and ever unobtrusive sympathy. We talked 
together freely of our inner-selves and our in- 
dividual work. He tanght me a great deal 
about his art, and made me delight in beauty 
of form as I had previously done in color. 
Paintings had once been my enchantment, 
now statuary was. 
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“He had that love for the beautiful, the 
symmetrical, and perfectly proportioned which 
sees all this in a perfectly formed woman or 
child, entirely apart from their personality. 
He looked upon them only as so much more 
beautiful than marble could ever express them. 
I think I may safely say that his was the sweet- 
est, cleanest, and purest heart I ever saw in 
man. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,’ I ever recalled in dwelling upon 
his character. For truly his pure heart saw 
God in everything—God only—not the taint 
Satan had given. 

“One forgot entirely in being with him, in 
listening to his remarks, or receiving his affec- 
tionately kind attentions, that the serpent had 
ever entered Eden. It was as if he were one’s 
very own brother, nay, more—and I think you 
understand what I mean—one’s sister. Only 
do not imagine there was anything effeminate 
about him. He was thorough man, with all a 
man’s strong attributes and traits of distinctive 
character, with energy, will, and spirited, 
though controlled, temper. Yet I have seen 
the look of half-scorn his curved lips and deli- 
cate nostrils expressed disappear instantly, to 
be replaced by a winning tenderness—almost 
womanly in its completeness, and as beautiful 
as rare in man—when any sufferer, either of 
body or mind, needed or cared for his gentle- 
ness. He had an outward manner, which, to 
a casual observer, might seem cold, because of 
its undemonstrativeness ; but all children, and 
most women of sensitive delicacy, trusted him 
instinctively ; and all helpless or infirm things, 
either in the human or brute creation, natu- 
rally appealed to him—in itself a very good 
proof of a man’s character and heart. 

“T had a good opportunity to study this cha- 
racter, in our walks and drives about the coun- 
try ; when we sat in the woods by the hour, 
quiet and restful ; or climbed the mountains to 
drink in the beauty of each new view that 
broke upon us. And not less so at home, 
where he was never ‘company,’ but enjoyed 
that blessed privilege of doing just as he pleased. 
Sometimes he read aloud to us, but oftener I 
looked up from my book or sewing to find him 
deep in some paper of especial interest, and, 
though there was always a smile for me if our 
eyes met, still the reading was continued. 

‘“My hours for study were in the early morn- 
ing before the dew was off the grass. But I 
found my thoughts too constantly following 
my eyes, as they watched a tall, manly figure 
in his walks about the garden—now stopping 
to mend a trellis, and then to train a vine—and 
I resolutely moved my desk from the window 
to aless tempting partofthe room. Yet those 
study hours seemed the longest part of the day. 
And, though I resolutely fought every thought 
that would interfere, yet I could not but hear 
the click of the gate, which announced his re- 
turn from a morning walk, and the footstep, 





light yet firm, which bounded up the stairs to 
his room for a last touch to his waves of dark 
hair before he should appear at breakfast. 

**All too soon came the time he must go. 
He was as reluctant to leave as we to have 
him, but a business order from a wealthy lady 
demanded it. It seemed impossible to do any- 
thing after he was gone. Both cousin and I 
missed him, though very differently. All the 
charming weather was either gone, or I did not 
enjoy it, for nothing could tempt me out, and 
yet my in-door occupations were wearisome 
and tasteless. 

“*T knew what the trouble was long before I 
would confess it to myself. In fact, it seemed 
as if it must be wrong, so soon after my hus- 
band’s death, and yet I had never loved Gerard, 
and now a new emotion, which I felt was God- 
sent, had come to me. The only pang there 
was in it was its hopelessness. And for that 
reason it could not have full sway. It might 
bud, and bloom, and beautify my inner life, 
but must not be the first impulse of my life. I 
must be ‘more than conqueror’ (in conquering 
myself) ‘through Him Who loved us,’ for I 
had work yet to do. 

‘Dreams were sweet, and, oh! what visions 
I could call up, if only—only what was not had 
been! J shut my eyes to the picture he had 
once drawn of his ideal home, still I was 
haunted with it. I saw the beautiful yet sim- 
ple room, with its blueand gray adornings ; the 
few yet choice paintings on the wall; the ex- 
quisite statuettes ; the open shelves of books ; 
the flowers in the window; the bright wood 
fire on the hearth. That was his picture; and 
mine added him in his easy-chair before the 
fire, enjoying a quiet rest, and myself near him, 
sonear thata gentle caress now and then should 
tell me how he loved me. Ah! sweet dreams, 
all too sweet, and not forme! It was no sin, 
no shame, to love him, and I would, hiding my 
secret deep in my own heart; but 

‘Only to love him, nothing more, 

Never a thought of his loving me,’ 
was all Icould claim. And, giving myself a 
plain hearing in the matter, I determined that 
a good disciplining, which would take me out 
of self, was what I needed. So I studied 
harder than ever, busied myself about house- 
hold matters, took my walks with some pur- 
pose in view, that I might not be tempted to 
loiter and dream. And I grew stronger than I 
had ever been. My form grew round and full, 
and the color of my girlhood returned to my 
cheeks. 

“July and August brought to our little vil- 
lage an influx of city people, escaping the 
‘torrid term.’ Several were former acquaint- 
ances of my better days, and one gentleman an 
old friend of my girlhood. With him I re- 
newed many of the walks and rides I had en- 
joved with Ernest. But it might have been 
different ground, so different was the enjoy- 
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ment, except for the sweet hidden memories 
each spot recalled. Mr. Vernon was a good 
talker, and enjoyed having a good listener, 
which I the more willingly became, that I 
could keep up an undertone of my own 
thoughts. 

**Mr. Berge had a full account c all our ex- 
peditions and Mr. Vernon’s attentions from 
cousin. And she was very indignant that it 
seemed to make no impression upon him. In- 
deed, I will acknowledge that I was woman 
enough to feel pained that he was so indifferent 
as te be incapable of jealousy. 

“It was, however, not so much from a de- 
sire to provoke jealousy, as from a woman’s 
instinct to conceal feelings which are not re- 
ciprocated, that I still accepted, and even 
feigned more pleasure than I felt in accepting, 
Mr. Vernon’s invitations to walk or drive, 
even after Ernest had come back to us early in 
September. 

**One day three strangers planned an expe- 
dition to go, in carriages or on horseback, over 
the mountains, and through the Shaker village 
to the Springs. When Ernest came to ask me 
to accompany him on horseback, I had to 
plead a previous engagement with Arthur 
Vernon. 

**He made no reply. But when Mr. Vernon 
came for me, came himself to announce the 
fact, and as pleasantly as ever escorted me to 
the gate, and talked, or rather listened, to Mr. 
Vernon while we mounted. 

***T am sorry, Mr. Berge,’ said Mr. Vernon, 
‘you are not going with us. Can’t you change 
your mind, or do you never do such an unrea- 
sonable thing?’ 

**<Tndeed,’ he answered, ‘I should be sorry 
if I were so unreasonable as not to doit. It is 
only the obstinate who never change their 
minds. But, indeed, I cannot. I leave in the 
11 A. M. train for New York.’ 

‘Our eyes met. I answered not a word, 
though my heart was throbbing painfully. He 
was so cool, not even a tinge of color betraying 
emotion. 

“Just then Mr. Vernon discovered he had 
left his whip on the gate post of his boarding- 
house, some quarter of a mile distant. He ex- 
cused himself with a profusion of apologies, 
and galloped afterit. Ernestcame to my side. 
There was a faint flush on his face, and a dim- 
ness about his eyes, which was not tears, but 
akin to them, and making them more luminous 

ij than ever, as he said :— 

***Good-by, Grace. I thank God you are 
happy at last. You deserve it. But I cannot 
see it. I must go whereI cannotseeit. Good- 
by.’ And taking my hand in his, he pressed 
it with violence, and covered it with kisses. 

“*What do you mean?’I cried. ‘How am 
I happy? Do you think when I believed you 
my true friend forever, it makes me happy to 
find yuu are not?’ 





“*T am,’ he interrupted. ‘You have no 
truer friend on earth, else how could I be glad 
of your happiness when it is my misery. But 
you will marry Vernon. His wife! any man’s 
wife! To think of you as belonging to any one 
but myself! I cannot seeit! I cannot bear 
it! Let me go!’ 

‘§* Ernest,’ I said, placing both of my hands 
in the one he had snatched so wilfully away, 
‘Ernest, I cannot lc’ you go. I want you! 
need you! Ishall never marry Mr. Vernon, 
even if he should ask me; nor’—looking him 
in the face and just escaping a burst of tears 
by laughing—‘nor any one else, unless you 
should ask me.’ 

***Grace,’ he exclaimed passionately, his 
whole countenance transfigured. 

“** Hush,’ I cried, ‘Mr. Vernon is coming. 
But now you will not go to New York. You 
will come with us on this drive.’ Seeing him 
hesitate, ‘For my sake, Ernest.’ 

**He looked a consent, rather than spoke it; 
and I confidently told Mr. Vernon that Mr. 
Berge had decided to postpone his trip, and 
would shortly catch up to us, as his horse was 
a fast one. 

“True enough, our merry cavalcade were on 
the mountain road, just about entering that 
‘pink of neatness,’ the Shaker village, when a 
horse’s quick gallop was heard behind us, and 
Mr. Berge came beside us. Though he paused 
but a moment, yet in that I could see how 
changed his whole appearance was. So young 
had even one touch of joy made him. Then 
he left us to ride beside a phxton occupied by 
a lady and her very pretty daughter. I felt no 
jealousy now of bis evident admiration of sweet 
Katie Sinclair and her pathetic brown eyes. 
He loved me; he had said so. And though he 
should never say more, still I should never 
doubt his words enough to be jealous. In fact 
jealousy with me was more distrust of myself 
and of my own capabilities of winning love 
than doubt of another. But once satisfied on 
that point, I remained satisfied. 

‘*We stopped at one or two of the stores iu 
the village to examine the exquisite baskets 
and boxes, which these neatest people in the 
world could make with such daintiness. Be- 
hind the counter stood one or more of the sis- 
ters, in their painfully ungraceful dress. Yet 
from the spotless neckerchiefs, and under the 
stiff deforming bonnets, rose noble heads and 
faces of exquisite loveliness, enhanced by that 
purity of complexion and serene expression 
which seems the specialty of ‘sisters’ of any 
creed. Their gentle manner, and low-toned 
voices ; their ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ enchanted me. 
I expressed myself enthusiastically, as half- 
enamored of their peaceful, world-apart ex- 
istence. 

**¢A stifled life,’ said Ernest, in low tones 
beside me. 

**¢ But one, nevertheless, which interests me,’ 
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I answered playfully, ‘and I am not quite 
sure but I shall become a “sister’’ myself some 
day !’ 

“Oh, the perfect comprehension of me and 
my mood there was in that noble face as he 
whispered :— 

*“* And I am sure you have a better mission, 
my Grace.’ 

“A noisy trio burst in upon us. One lady 
looking amongst the long stemmed pipes for 
‘something to suit her Harry.’ 

“*Tt isa pernicious habit,’ said a quiet sis- 
ter, at the same time handing the lady one of 
the best of the lot; ‘a wrong and not cleanly 
habit; and thy Harry should not smoke ; but 
if thy Harry will smoke, then I would advise 
thee to buy one of these pipes.’ . 

“fhe combination of serpent and dove in 
this little speech amused us all, and we left the 
Shaker village and turned towards the Springs 
full of merriment. 

%The beauty of that ride over the mountains 
can never be forgotten. The woods were still 
in their summer green; but the golden rod, 
the purple Star of Bethlehem, and the su- 
mach’s tinge of scarlet were suggesting the ap- 
proach of autumnal glory. At the opening of 
the valley we stopped, and gazed long and 
silently at the beautiful scene before us: the 
rich farms, with their red barns and antiquated 
houses; the Nttle brook, wandering like a 
thread of silver through the meadows, to be 
lostin the distance, where it widened into a 
broader stream, and travelled miles until its 
goal was won, its life hidden and absorbed in 
the glorious Hudson—as a pure sweet life 
flows through now green pastures, now dark- 
some shadowed nooks, still enriching and re- 
freshing all around it, doing its work silently, 
but never losing sight of its aim—the final 
ending in a beautiful eternity. 

“Whe hotel at L Springs was full of 
gay visitors. We remained only long enough to 
see a few acquaintances and dine. Then com- 
menced our return. We had but re-entered 
the Shaker village when Mr. Vernon’s horse 
seemed unable to proceed. He limped, as if 
his foot were injured. 

“Poor animal!’ said Mr. Vernon, jumping 
down to examine it; ‘he has hurt his foot 
badly, and it seems cruel to compel him to go 
the remaining three miles. I must leave him 
here with these good Samaritans, and hire 
another to go on with.’ 

“But that proved impracticable. They would 
take charge of the horse willingly—for a suffi- 
cient remuneration (these good people never 
lose sight of that)—but they had no horse they 
could spare to replace him. The only alterna- 
tive was that Mr. Vernon should accept Mrs. 
Sinclair’s invitation to take the vacant seat in 
her carriage, and resign me to Mr. Berge’s care. 

“The lame horse disposed of, we again 


Started homeward. I need not say how much 
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we enjoyed this arrangement, nor how our 
horses loitered over the ground. A Shaker 
woman, as we left the village, passed us on the 
scrupulously swept road-side path, never once 
raising her eyes towards us, the world’s people. 
She gave us our first really unembarrassed 
topic. 

*¢Can you see any beauty in that life, Grace? 
Death in life, I should eall it.’ 

“*Only that it may bearefuge. ‘The world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,’’ must be a con- 
solation in some of the bitterest kinds of sor- 
row. And there is ‘‘death in life’ in many a 
life the world thinks happy. For God does 
not grant to every woman, Ernest, the crown 
of a true marriage. And thrice better none 
thav the counterfeit, which will weigh her 
down to the earth, although it be only a crown 
of thorns instead of jewels. Every woman 
cannot realize her vision of the highest happi- 
ness.’ 

‘‘Our friends were far on in advance, though 
we could still hear the sound of their wheels. 
We stopped our horses beneath the trees, and 
alighted to gaze down the mountain-side upon 
the little village, rosy in the last gleam of sun- 
set. We sat down upon the mossy bank, and 
the pale light of the few days old moon glim- 
mered faintly upon us. It was exceedingly 
lovely, aud we were silent many moments. 

‘*® Nor does every man realize his visions of 
happiness,’ he said at length, taking my hand 
in his. ‘I certainly feared, until to-day, that I 
should never realize mine, for I have built as 
many air-castles as most men of what it would 


‘be to have a wife and home of mine own. The 


rooms,’ he smiled archly, ‘all blue and gray— 
your favorite colors. The wife I loved should 
be some strong sweet woman; intelligent, 
cheerful, and childlike; not a cold queen of 
society, to attract the world’s admiration, and 
freeze me with her dignified heartlessness, but 
a warm-hearted, gentle woman, who was will- 
ing to show she loved mein a thousand demon- 
strations, kept for me and my eyes only—never 
public; who was glad to be with me; glad that 
while I rested she could sit quietly beside me, 
her hand in mine; while I read, my arm 
should be around her beautiful form; and, 
with the brown head resting against my shoul- 
der, the pure brow so near my lips, and the 
soft cheek upturned for mine own to rest 
against; glad that hers was the right alone to 
receive these caresses ; hers the right to meet 
me when I came home, or send me away laden 
to my work, with her pure kisses ; proud of my 
success, proud of my honor and my honesty ; 
proud, as well as glad, to be the one woman of 
all the world to me; the only woman EF could 
ever love with an intensity which should give 
birth to jealousy, and yet be full of trust; 
proud and glad both to be my wife, toshare my 
every moment, my home, my hopes, my life ; 
to be all, everything the holy name implies.’ 
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“IT was gazing afar down the mountain side 
with eyes which saw nothing for their over- 
flowing tears, 

‘*He leaned forward quickly, saw my emo- 
tion, and, clasping me in his arms, cried: 
‘Grace, darling! you are the only woman i 
can love so, the only one I can ever wish to be 
my wife. If—if only you love me, Grace.’ 

‘Heaven knowsI did. And I toid him so. 
I cannot te!l you how, only he was satisfied. 

‘‘ A few impassioned kisses on my brow, and 
eyes, and lips; a few rapturous words; and, 
almost before I knew it, we were on our horses 
again, and fairly flying after our friends. We 
caught them before they entered the village, 
and parted with them all gayly. 

‘Reaching our own door, we stood a few 
moments beneath the vine-covered porch in 
the moonlight. His arm stole around me, and 
my head rested on his shoulder. I had found 
my home at last. Late as was this develop- 
ment of my life, it was all the more strong and 
entire. I loved him with my whole heart and 
soul, with no friendly loving, but intensely, 
wholly, as a wife should love her husband. 
For him I would have borne willingly any 
sacrifice, any sorrow, any danger—yes, even 
disgrace, that hardest thing to bear ; done any- 
thing—no matter what the personal cost—any- 
thing, everything, except sin. My very love 
made me tremble. Oh! why must ‘Fear be 
ever Love’s shadow?’ 

**He pressed his cool, soft cheek to mine; 
then, passing his hand over my hair, and adown 
my cheek as he had once before, long ago, it 
seemed, asked abruptly: ‘When I did so that 
night, Grace, what brought the tears?’ 

*“*éT do not know,’ I answered, frankly, 
‘unless I loved yeu even then—a little.’ 

“‘He kissed me fervently, and received my 
first kiss, and the first ‘ Darling!’ from my lips 
which had passed them since my precious son 
died. 

**¢Good-night! now,’ he said, ‘for I do not 
want you te come down again. You are very 
tired, and need rest, although to-day has been 
such a happy day.’ 

**¢Good-night !’ I answered, with attempted 
gayety, to cover up my nervousness, ‘and 
don’t forget me before to-morrow.’ 

*<Do you suppose,” he responded, seriously, 
detaining me, ‘that I can ever forget this first 
foretaste of what life might be—ay, will be 
henceforth for me? Ah!’ he added, smiling, 
‘you know unfortunately that I could not for- 
get you, if I would. Go, now; good-night!’ 

*T had been in my room but a little while 
when cousin came up to bring me a cup of tea 
and some biscuit. ‘Ernest doesn’t want any 
tea, nor anything but a walk. I should think 
not,’ she said, carefully keeping her eyes from 
my face. ‘And he said you were tired, and 
going to bed. And I mast confess I’m mighty 
glad.’ 





***Mighty glad I am tired, and going to bed, 
cousin,’ I answered, half-hysterically. 

*** Pshaw ! child, I ain’t a fool, nor yet blind 
nor deaf, if I am an old maid, nigh seventy. 
Suppose I was young, and going to be married 
myself, once. Anyhow I am glad not to have 
to leave my home this November.’ 

**So she was gone. And I looked out on the 
night, and thanked God for making this life of 
mine so joyous a thing. Oh! how full, how 
rich a ‘blossoming as the rose’ the wilderness 
had become! Was it I, could it be J, who 
had thought my life so dead, to whom the new 
world so full of beauty had so suddenly 
opened ? 

“But do not think Iam going to rhapsodize 
over our happiness. I will only tell you it was 
complete. Our delight in each other’s presence 
increased daily. Every expression and demon- 
stration of his love thrilled me with pleasure, 
which was not exceeded by his evident joy in 
having me with him. ‘love, heavenly guest,’ 
Was our constant companion, and brought not 
with it its ‘troop of weak mock relatives,’ the 
children of jealousy, and selfishness, and 
earthly interest. 

** November came, but Doctor Howe had un- 
derstood that my engagement with him could 
not be fulfilled. He had been to visit us, and 
had expressed his hearty admiration of Ernest; 
and, in his frank way, had told me how glad 
he was to see me, at last, happy. 

*“*Did I not tell you,’ he said, gazing into 
my happy face, ‘that your life would be yet 
complete? That such capabilities of a mighty 
and engrossing passion, as you possessed, were 
not given you to be buried in a napkin ; that 
some day God would require of you also that 
your whole life, as he gave it you, should be 
lived out? You have bloomed into fresh 
beauty, my little friend, and I do not fear now 
that this marriage will be the desolation your 
first was.’ 

“Oh! no, there was no fear of that. The 
only danger was that this intense devotion was 
too perilously sweet to be allowed. Yet it did 
not come between me and heaven; it only 
made Him, who granted me this joy, the dearer 
to my thankful heart. 

‘*Months passed like weeks, weeks like days, 
all happy, and also busy with the daily routine 
of my simple life. Only the anniversary of 
Gerard’s death brought me a few clouded hours. 
Ernest, fearing this, hastened to R , and 
remained a few days to dispel all morbid 
thoughts. 

“It was while he was there that Mr. Vernon 
came to see me. He had married the pretty 
Kate Sinclair, and they had visited New Or- 
leans on their bridal tour. “While there, at my 
urgent request he had visited the plantation 
where my husband died, seen his grave, and 
from the doctor who visited him gleaned all the 
particulars of his illness. ‘He was ill but two 
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days,’ the doctor stated, ‘and delirious before 
his friend Wilson came for me.’ There he 
found him alone with this bachelor friend, 
their servants having deserted them at the 
first whisper of yellow-fever. Wilson had told 
the doctor who Colburn was, and from whence, 
and brought forward the clothing of the de- 
ceased and the few papers there were (amongst 
them his wife’s letters) to prove his statement 
before the doctor made out his certificate. 

“Not satisfied entirely with this,’ said Mr, 
Vernon, ‘I tried to see this Wilson, but failed. 
Finally, I left him a note, asking him to send 
me written particulars regarding Mr. Col- 
burn’s business or property, if he had any, 
also about his illness, etc. And, to make him 
see the full force of my request, I mentioned 
that Mrs, Colburn was about marrying again. 
I, however, received no answer, and conse- 
quently have only brought you the papers the 
doctor gave me.’ 

“They were but few, but they pained me to 
look over and put away, especially my own 
letters. I could not bear to think, now, that I 
had ever called any one ‘ My dear husband.’ I 
told Ernest so. And he answered :— 

“**T often wonder why the fact that you have 
arouses no jealousy in me. Perhaps because 
I knew then you did not love, were not capable 
of loving. But to think of you now as calling 
any other man than myself ‘‘ Husband’’ mad- 
dens me.’ 

*** But,’ I replied, teazingly, ‘suppose I had 
not loved you?’ 

**«Then,’ he said, almost sternly, and with- 
drawing his arm from supporting me, ‘no mat- 
ter how much I loved you, I would not want 
you for my wife. I should always treat such 
a wife kindly, but I fear my coldness would 
break her heart, if she had a heart. No, I 
wouldn’t want you for my wife; but, still,’ he 
added, with overpowering emotion, burying 
his face in his hands, ‘if you became the wife 
of another, I wouldn’t want to know it, I 
couldn’t see it! Oh! my darling, do not talk 
of it! Only tell me again it is impossible!’ 

“‘T tore his hands away from his face to cover 
them with kisses, and found his eyes full of 
tears. Oh! tender, loving heart! How en- 
tirely, how satisfyingly to my exacting nature 
did he love me! 

“My life was an ecstasy of bliss, and weeks 
slipped away like days. 





IV. 


“I HAD laid aside the mourning robes I wore 
out of respect to Gerard’s memory when I first 
became engaged to Ernest. Now I wore his 
and also my own favorite colors, gray and blue. 
My wedding-dress was ready, and laid away 
for the swiftly-coming day. It was @ sober 
Trish poplin travelling-suit, almost Quakerish, 





except for the violets clustering under the 
brim of the bonnet, but quite saitable for our 
intended tour—Ernest’s long-desired trip to 
Europe. There he should grow in his art, and 
become the master his genius gave him a claim 
to be. Now that he had the inspiration of a 
mighty passion, his fingers ached to express it, 
as he felt the power within him. 

“The last day of May came. Ernest was to 
leave on the morrow, and be absent three days. 
On the fourth of June our quiet wedding, in 
the little sitting-room so dear to us from the 
many happy hours spent there, was to take 
place. On the sixth we were to sail. 

“This last day we were to have one more 
drive on the Shaker mountain, and stop again 
at the lovely spot made saered to us by the 
memory of our heartfelt vows that happy day. 
Never was a more perfect day created. The 
spring comes late in this region, but the bud- 
ding trees were filled with songsters, and the 
ground was embroidered with wild-flowers. 
Reaching the chosen place, we alighted, and 
gathered hosts of anemones and the delicate 
arbutus, which had run riot over the ground. 
I can never see it now without a shudder. 

‘‘Ernest crowned me with them, filled my 
arms to overflowing with them. Even the lit- 
tle round hat, which I had tossed on the ground, 
was adorned with long sprays. Long we 
talked about our happy future; and long we 
sat, quiet, without a word, enjoying each 
other’s presence. 

“‘At length a strange chilliness seized me. 
It was not atmospheric, for the day was warm, 
but a shivering premonition of evil. Ernest 
saw my sudden pallor, and with eager entreaty 
insisted upon the cause. I was so nervous, so 
strangely overcome, that I burst into tears, 
and sobbed unrestrainedly. He laid my head 
on his shoulder, soothed me, and kissed away 
my tears; and, when I persisted ‘I was not 
ill,’ he said, tenderly :— 

«Then, Grace, dearest, is it because, now 
that the day of our marriage has nearly come, 
you dare not trust me with your happiness? 
You fear to come with me, as my wife—you 
would be happier without me? Ifso, my dar- 
ling, tell me. . No matter how late it is, do not 
fear to tell me. Your happiness is far beyond 
my own. You shall keep me always, if you 
will, as your friend, your brother, and love me 
only as such. I will take all the blame, if 
there be any, for our ruptured engagement, and 
you must forget we were ever to have been mar- 
ried. And, though I must love youalways, be- 
yond everything earthly, and wish you only— 
of all women—to be my wife, yet I will never 
annoy you by asking it. I will never mention 
that name again, hard as it is to give you up, 
if only you will be happy.’ 

“« My noble lover ; most unselfish of men! I 
told him, with emphasis, that I did not mean 
to give up our marriage ; that I had no fears or 
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doubts; but that I should be supremely happy 


as his wife. ‘But still,’ I said, ‘I have so ter- 
rible a premonition of evil, net through you, 
dear, but coming to myself. It seems as if I 
could feel it coming néarer and nearer every 
moment, and it stifles me. ‘But,’ I cried ex- 
citedly, ‘I do not care what sorrow it is, so it 
does not separate us, Ernest ; but I cannot lose 
you.’ 

**¢ And you shall not, Grace, until death us 
do part, my darling. Nothing else can.’ 

‘Oh, how little, how little we knew. We 
had come in sight of the railway when we saw 
a great commoticn. Something of general in- 
terest had evidently occurred, and we hastened 
our horse forward and were soon at the spot. 
A fearful scene was before us. The train from 
the West, owing to some defect in the rail, had 
met with one of those shocking accidents 
which harrow up one’s feelings merely to read 
of. Think, then, what it was to see the cars 
overturned ; some of them half-way down an 


embankment, some completely demolished and | 


heaped on the ruins of others. People were 
lifting up the dead, and rescuing the wounded 
from the debris, and the air rang with the 
groans of the suffering, the prayers of the dy- 
ing, the wails of the bereaved, and the impre- 
cations of the despairing. We forgot ourselves ; 
we forgot even each other; and sprang from 
the carriage to lend our aid. My medical skill 
now became available. 

“Tn a little house near by, men and women 
were carried, and even dear little children, 
crushed almost beyond hope. I worked there, 
binding wounds, setting bones, or administer- 
ing chloroform, until I was ready to faint with 
exhaustion. Then two or three more physicians 
arrived to aid those already at work, and I 
turned gladly to the outer air. 

“T saw Ernest at a little distance, still at 
work. He gave me a look full of love and 
anxiety, but as I pointed to the horse and then 
homeward, he nodded approval. He knew I 
was tired out and needed rest, and that I could 
drive myself safely home, so he waved me an 
adieu and disappeared with some men. 

“T was just unfastening the horse when a 
groan of agony arrested me. Half-way down 
a bank, which had concealed him from view, 
and underneath a heap of splintered wood, was 
another victim of the disaster. I ran to him. 
There was no one near to help me, and, with a 
strength which now seenis superhuman, I tore 
off the rubbish, and straightened him on the 
grass. He was groaning, yet unconscious. I 
bound up the fearful wound in his head by 
tearing a part of my blue muslin dress into 
bandages. This done, I ran to a little spring 
near at hand, and filled a broken pan I found 
beside it with water. I bathed his face, wash- 
ing away the earth clinging to it. The water 
revived him. He opened his eyes. O my 
God! it was my husband! 


**Grace,” he said, ‘Grace, I was just coming 
for you,’ and again fainted. 

“How I ever lifted him in my arms and 
| placed him in the carriage, with only the assist- 

ance of a little boy whom I called, I do not 

know. My one thought was to get him away 
| where Ernest could not see him. It was an 
| insane thought, for neither he nor cousin had 
| ever seen him, but every thought was insane 
with me then. But one cry reiterated itself in 
my soul; I was conscious of no other thought, 
‘O Ernest, Ernest, I knew I should lose 
you!’ 

Mechanically I drove to cousin’s house. 
The little boy, I suppose, had gone at my di- 
rection to prepare her, for she had a room and 
bed ready for the sufferer. I could not tell her 
who he was. I could not bear so suddenly to 
give her an insight into my heart’s agony. She 
thought the awful scene I had witnessed had 
blanched my face to its ashy hre. She saw I 
was too much unstrung to speak of it, and as 
soon as I, acting as surgeon, had done every- 
| thing needful for the poor creature’s wounds, 
cousin took a seat besice him, promising to 
call me if he became conscious, and I went 
down into our sitting-room. 

*€Oh, where had all light, all life, all joy, fled? 
Was this the room once so bright and cheer- 
| ful? Was J the same woman who, only that 
morning, stood there, radiant with happiness? 
It could not be! I would not have it so! I 
had said, ‘Nothing shall come between us.’ 
He had answered, ‘Death only.’ And here 
had come a phantom from the grave, and put 
us asunder. Not death, but what we had 
thought dead, had separated me and my dearest 
of all the earth. 

*‘Oh, cruel fate! cruel life! I had almost 
said, ‘cruel God !’ but, shocked at this sudden 
aspect of my rebellion, I fell on my knees, my 
face buried in my dress. I could not pray. I 
could only ery out sharply, sorely, in this bitter 
need, groping blindly for the helping hand, 
*O God! O God!’ ¥ 

‘‘T heard Ernest coming in at the gate, yet I 
could not rise to meet him. I heard him run 
up stairs, yet I could not stop him. It seemed 
a year since I had seen him, yet I dreaded 
see him. 3 

‘* Before long his strong arm raised me, and 
my weary head rested on his shoulder. He 
was so calm, and oh, I had got to tell him! He 
quieted me, soothed me, hushed me if I at- 
tempted to speak, with a tenderness half di- 
vine, until I felt my bounded pulses stilled, my 
bewildered thoughts settling into calm, and 
exceeding strength coming for this bitter trial. 
Then [ pressed my lips to his hands, and dared 
to raise my eyes to his face. Then I saw that 
he knew. And I hid my face ont of sight, and 
could not speak. With his strong arm still 
clasping me, he spoke at last :— 

***My Grace, I know it all. I know that 
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God rends us apart.. Your cousin called me 
into the room of your—of the wounded man; 
told me all you had told her, and more, more. 
He had opened his eyes; he had said, ‘‘ Where 
is Grace—my wife?’’ So she learned it. And 
so J know all; all, my darling. And, oh, how 
can I give you up? how canI give you up toe 
him?’ 

“The strong frame shook with suppressed 
emotion. Bitter tears dropped from his eyes. 
His face was death-like, and he looked as if 
years had been added to his age since morning. 
Then came my turn to be consoler. Seeing 
him whom I idolized so, suffer, I forgot my 
own suffering. God blesses with His strength 
the unselfishness of love, and He enabled us 
together to lift this heavy cross, and look with 
patient eyes bitter duty steadfastly in the face. 
No more happiness. Only a broken dream of 
what life might be. Oh that starlight, when 
we stood once more, at parting, by our garden- 
gate! When once more he held me to his heart 
in a firm embrace, and kissed my brow, my 
eyes, and lips! God knows, looking into the 
purity of our hearts, we had no thought of 
wrong in so doing, But it was our farewell 
forever to each other! If I had been leaving 
him for the other world, just so would he have 
held me once more in his arms, and for the last 
time on earth our lips would have met. 

“And it. was the last time. We were dead 
to each other henceforth, and must be quickly 
buried from each other’s sight for evermore. 

*“*Q my child!’ he cried, in a voice sharp 
with agony, ‘if you were to be happy as his 
wife, I could better endure it. Oh, forget me! 
forget me! You will have no peace until you 
do.’ And then calmly, yet tenderly, ‘My own 
poor little Grace; my precious darling! God 
bless you, and God help me!’ 

“And he was gone—gone forever. I have 

never seen bim since. 
. “I stood alone in the garden, gazing up at 
the cold, cold stars, imploring strength to sub- 
due this mighty passion, the first, the only one 
of my life; strength todo my duty to my hus- 
band ‘ until death us do part,’ I had said, that 
marriage day; aud now, no matter how little 
love, how little respect I had for him ; no mat- 
ter how cruelly he had deceived me, and been 
the cause of my bitter misery ; ‘until death us 
do part’ stood an unbreakable vow. 

“But it was misery intense I was enduring. 
Let those who, like me, were bound in a mar- 
tiage bond, where no love, no respect, not even 
cold esteem, longer lives, answer if earth 
knows a keener one. And yet I knew that 
rather than never have known this. sweet 
awakening; never have sounded my capabili- 
ties for so engrosing a love, I was glad to en- 
dure all I was suffering; yes, glad. 

“Yet my life was hard, bitter, cruel. And 
when the fourth of June—the day IL was to 
have become Ernest’s wife—came, it seemed I 





must go wild. Cousin, taking pity upon me— 
as my husband was able to sit up—feigned 
some errand to send me off, and I spent the 
day alone in the woods, in our trysting place ; 
not to indulge in the memories that would not 
die, but to pray that I might forget. 

“Do not blame me. Happy. wives are so 
quick to judge the unhappy. I was fighting 
with this mastering love ; struggling to subdue 
it. All that day was spent in cries to Heaven 
for its aid. And Heaven helped me—though 
the love would not die—resolutely to shut my 
ears to its hopeless voice, and go forward, 
trustirg God for strength, in that cold path of 
duty in which I had no heart. 

“*T watched over, waited on, my husband with 
every attention, until he was perfectly restored. 
Perhaps with even more strict conscientious- 
ness that I did not love him. I bore with 
silent patience his exultation over the cruel 
deceit which had blasted my life, for he con- 
fessed, as a cunning stratagem—the object of 
which was to see what I would do—that he 
had exchanged clothes with the dead man, 
Wilson, and put his letters and papers amongst 
the clothes purposely, to have me believe him 
dead. 

**You may imagine the unhappy life I led 
with this man, whom I could not love, whose 
very presence added to my misery, filled, as it 
was, with cruel reproaches and unmerited 
abuse. Every time my strength gave out, 
under the heavy burden existence had become, 
he upbraided me with the fiercest jealousy for 
mourning for the man I had been about to 
marry. Howl lived through all those months 
I do not know. I had seen Ernest’s name in 
the list of passengers who sailed the Saturday 
after we parted, but never have I heard of or 
from him. 

**Gerard chose sometimes not to believe this, 
and heaped all manner of epithets upon me. I 
grew frantic under my torture, and craved 
death with an incessant longing. Indeed, I 
became so seriously ill that cousin telegraphed 
for Doctor Howe, and was a long time alone 
with him before he came to me. From me he 
went to my husband. What was said I do not 
know; but the next day, both doctor and cousin 
being present, he came to my bed-side, and 
said :— 

**<Good-by, Grace! You have been the most 
patient of women, and you will forgive me the 
blow I struck you once in my anger ?’ 

“*T put my hand over his lips. I did not 
want cousin or the doctor to know that. But 
he pushed my hand impatiently away, and 
added :— 

**< They might as well know it. We were 
never suited to each other; proud and self- 
willed, both of us, You’ll be better off without 
me, and I better without you. So you need 
not expect to hear of me again, for you are not 
likely to. I don’t know where I shall go; Cali 
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fornia or South America. Only this I'll pro- 
mise you; next time you hear I am dead, it 
will be so, and you can marry that man as soon 
as you please.’ Abruptly, and without a word 
of farewell to the others, he was gone. 

‘“‘He has been true to his word; I have 
never heard from him. I have no reason, 
though, to think him dead. 

“When I became convalescent, it was late 
autumn. My good doctor saw that change of 
scene was absolutely necessary for me. I 
needed some engrossing work, too, to keep me 
from thinking, as soon as I was able to do it. 
There is no medicine so good as work to a sick 
heart. Moreover, in my case it was necessary 
for my support, for my husband had made no 
provision for this. Cousin consented to go 
West to live, and I came here ; and, as soon as 
I was able to enter upon my new duties, Doc- 
tor Howe introduced me as his new assistant— 
Doctor Grace. That was three years ago, andI 
am here stil], and likely so to remain all my life 
—learning still life’s lesson, that only ‘through 
tribulation’ can we enter into rest.” 

; 


And here Doctor Grace’s story ended. From 
that day her calmly sweet, yet sad, face grew 
dearer to me. I watched her patient life of 
earnest labor—so cheerful and unselfish, so 
different from the hated idea I had formed, in 
my prejudice, of ‘a woman out of her own 
sphere”—until I felt a better and a stronger 
woman for her quiet example. 

I dreaded the day when I must leave the 
Cure, and see her no more, yet there was no 
longer any excuse for my remaining. My 
health was quite restored, and I was only now 
awaiting the time when my husband could 
come to take me home. That would be in a 
month more. Meanwhile all her leisure hours 
Grace spent with me. 

One sultry August night, when the heat ren- 
dered the air oppressive everywhere, ‘we sat 
leaning from my window, not talking, but gaz- 
ing out on the moonlight, and thinking of bye- 
gone days. We heard the train stop, and then 
rush on again with its freight of humanity. 

Grace turned wearily from the window as 
the red light gleamed afar off amid the trees. 
**T never could bear to watch the train,” she 
said, ‘since that time.’’ Then, laying her hand 
caressingly in mine, she added : “‘ The air must 
be very full of electricity to-night, or I am un- 
usually sensitive. It seems as if some one 
were present, or coming very near me, whom 
Icannot see. Don’t think I believe in ghosts,” 
she laughed ; “but truly something is coming 
to me, something is going to happen. And, 
yet, what more could happen tome? Unless’”— 
She buried her face on my shoulder, and 
moaned: “Oh! if I could only know Ernest 
was happy!” 

I endeavored to persuade her it was the ap- 
proach of the thunder-storm we had been long- 





ing for which had excited her nerves ; and she 
calmed herself, at least outwardly, and watched 
with me the old omnibus stop at the Cure door, 
and deposit the new-comers. 

About half an hour later Doctor Howe came 
in to find Doctor Grace. Some new patients 
had arrived, and one particularly—a gentle- 
man, evidentiy in quick consumption—whom 
he wished her to see. He described his suffer- 
ings, which were acute, and said that the un- 
fortunate man had mentioned that he “was 
friendless and alone, with no one to care when 
he was dead.” 

Our sympathies were aroused, Grace’s 
strongly so. She begged the doctor to take 
her at once to the unhappy man. 

“T will,” he answered, ‘because his death 
is certain, and I would not have him die, Grace, 
as he might even to-night, without the consola- 
tion of seeing you once again.”’ 

She sprang to her feet, grasped him by the 
arm—her countenance terror-stricken, her lips 
half-gasping a name, while her eyes devoured 
his face. 

“No, my child,” he replied, clasping her cold 
hands firmly in his, ‘‘ not Ernest, but your hus- 
band. Not knowing that you were here, but 
feeling sure I would let you know when all 
was over, he has come here to die.” 

“Come!” she said, imperiously, “take me 
tohim. Let me help him if I can.” 

And from that hour she was his untiring, 
devoted nurse. His physician she refused to 
be ; and Doctor Howe took charge of him, giv- 
ing him every drop of medicine, even every 
glassof water. I understood it, when I learned 
that he daily reproached Grace with the fact 
that she would be free when he was gone, and 
therefore glad to have him die. Her patience 
with his complaints and requirements amazed 
me. 

“Ttis my only expiation,” she said. ‘‘ Twice 
has the sin of ignorance led me astray ; now, I 
accept the bitter cup, and drink it to the 
dregs.” 

Beside his death-bed I left her, and early in 
September, with my husband, returned to my 
own house in New York. In the month of 
October we were visiting an Art Gallery, filled 
with new gems, both of painting and statuary. 
Amongst the latter one figure held me spell- 
bound. 

It was @ young woman, sitting. The full 
folds of her robe concealed, and only suggested 
the outline of an exquisite bust; but, open at 
the throat, revealed curves of beauty, which 
gave additional grace to the pose of a head 


child-like in its abundance of clustering curls, . 


yet so sadly beyond childhood in its bowed 
aspect of despair. The shapely hands lie list- 
less in her lap; only the fingers of one pressing 
tight against the flesh the wedding ring, as if 
feeling the pain would be a reminder of some 
duty to be met. The face settled in a strange 
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calm, which is control, not coldness. It was 
marked ‘‘ Hopeless.’’ Many wondered at the 
title; but I knew too well whence the name, 
recognizing at once Grace Colburn in the wavy 
hair, the calm features, the unutterable sweet- 
ness of the serious lips—with love-words for- 
ever struck dumb upon them—the exquisitely 
developed figure, and the small handsand feet. 

I turned to my husband impetuously: 
“There can be but one hand which has 
wrought this. Ernest Berge must be the 
sculptor, for it is Grace Colburn.”’ 

A tall, pale man, who stood near me, turned 
suddenly, and gazed into my face, with a 
startled look on his otherwise composed coun- 
tenance. Hetouched my husband on the arm. 
“Pardon me! I heard the lady mention Grace 
Colburn. Isshethen alive? Is she well? Is 
she happy?” 

Oh! the eager tone of his questions! It was 
Ernest Berge himself. I gave him all the in- 
formation he desired as he accompanied us 
home. And from that time daily was he our 
visitor. I had told him of my intimacy with 
Grace, and full understanding of her painful 
story. He, in turn, told me of the despair 
with which he rushed to Europe. How he had 
plunged at once into earnest work to drown 
the remembrance of her inevitable unhappiness. 
The years spent in this art-labor had been of 
great service to him. He had made not only a 
name, but a fortune. His one life-long, life- 
strong passion for Grace had been the inspira- 
tion his genius needed ; and his memory had 
expressed itself in the statue called ‘‘ Hope- 
less,”’ portraying the look he saw on her face 
the hour they had parted forever. 

Hungry as he was for daily news of Grace, 
Icould give him none more recent than when 
I left her. I was myself becoming very anx- 
ious, and dreaded his eager questioning. At 
length came a letter from Doctor Howe. Gerard 
Colburn was dead. Grace’s strength of body 
and mind seemed exhausted. He feared the 
last two months of sleepless watching and 
thankless care had produced a nervous decline, 
which, if not soon arrested, would end her days. 
“T know of no remedy,”’ he wrote, “ but hap- 
piness. If I knew where in Europe Ernest 
Berge was, I should write +o him, in spite of 
conventionalities. But the next best thing to 
that is to bring her to you; for she needs a 
change, and, woman like, some one to speak 
openly to of the subject nearest her heart.” 

How Ernest’s face blanched as he read this 


, letter ; and then a soft flush suffused his cheeks, 


and added light to his eyes. We agreed that, 
after her arrival, she should be gradually in- 
formed that he was in the same city, and long- 
ing to see her, before he could be permitted to 
meet her. 

It was a mild day in December, a lingering 
memory of autumn, when Doctor Howe 
brought her. 





Oh, my sweet Grace, so changed, so worn! 
She was extremely feeble and pale, and there 
was an ethereal transparency about her which 
alarmed me. She seemed glad to be with me, 
but was pleased to sit quietly amongst the 
cushions of the lounge, gazing from the win- 
dow, hours together, without a word. It was 
days before I dared, even ina casual way, refer 
to her old confidence in me, and skilfully intro- 
duce Ernest’s name. Then I watched the rosy 
tide flood her face, but as suddenly it faded, 
and she burst into tears, crying passionately :— 

**Oh, if I could only know he was alive and 
happy! only see him once more in this world !’’ 

I broke gently to her the truth, and that as 
soon as she was strong enough she should see 
him. 

“T am strong enough now,”’ she cried. ‘He 
will give me strength, as he always did. Oh, 
do you not see that itis my struggle to forget 
him which has killed me? Now I need strug- 
gle no more! It is no longer a sin to love 
him!” 

I wrote him a note, and that evening at twi- 
light he came. I went up to Grace’s sitting- 
room to prepare her. » The room was brilliant 
with the light of a wood fire, but still the last 
light of day fell upon her, as she lay on the 
lounge, near her favorite western window. 
Her gray wrapper lent her no color, but there 
was a peaceful brightness in her face I had 
never seen it wear before. I held in my hand 
the bunch of blue violets Ernest had asked me 
to take up to her, as herald of hiscoming. As 
I stooped over her to fasten them at the throat 
of her dress, I said :— 

‘‘Grace, whose blue eyes did the violets re- 
mind you of the first Sanday we met ?”’ 

She divined my secret. ‘‘He has come,”’ she 
cried ; ‘oh, bring him to me!”’ 

In a moment more he was kneeling beside 
her, enfolded in her arms. I heard her low 
cry, “Oh, Ernest, Ernest, at last!’ and his 
murmured ‘ Darling,’ and I rushed away to 
my own room to weep tears of joy. 

I need not linger over her return to life and 
health, nor their devotion and happiness that 
winter, but hasten on to the quiet wedding 
which took place in my house the next ‘‘ fourth 
of June.” <A very quiet wedding, with only a 
few friends present; Doctor Howe to give 
away the bride, and ‘‘ Cousin” to shed the only 
tears. If the bride’s gray poplin was a trifle 
sombre, the pearls and choice lace she wore 
made it sufficiently rich, and her wavy brown 
hair needed no ornament. All her pallor and 
weariness had fled with her unhappiness. Her 
cheek had recovered its freshness, her form its 
roundness, and her deep dark eyes were calm 
and serene. 

Three days after, I watched the steamer 
which bore away to Europe Ernest and Grace 
Berge. 

Four years later I received from Italy an ex- 
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quisite piece of statuary marked “Hope.” It 
was a mother (the features Grace’s again, and 
the perfectly proportioned form Grace’s) stoop- 
ing forward to uphold the tiny hands of her 
little year-old daughter, who, with her ringleted 
head thrown back to catch her mother’s smile, 
was learning to take her first steps. 

‘““A mate, or rather, a contrast,’’ Ernest 
wrote in a letter accompanying the gift, ‘‘to 
my ‘Hopeless,’ which you would make your 
husband purchase. You will recognize the 
mother, but the little one is the image of our 
little ‘ Violet.’ And next year—when we shall 
come back to you to stay—you must be ready 
to love her, as I do, only second to your ‘Doc- 
tor Grace.’”’ 


> 


DISARMED. 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 
In the solemn hush of midnight, 
Beside my bleak hearth-stone, 
A faint red spark in the ashes, 
I sit with my grief alone. 





With hands pressed over my bosom, 
I mourn in my bitter pain; 

The night-wind, sobbing in sorrow, 
Seems wailing a sad refrain. 


I know in a lordly mansion 
To-night isa banquet spread, 

And the wedding guests are gathered 
Where the marriage vows are said. 


And the bride, in youth and beauty, 
Sweet eyea and amber hair, 

And smiles, like the beams of morning, 
Is fairest among the fair. 


The bridegroom is ever near her, 
With passionate, deep joy— 

One word that my lips could utter 
Their perfect peace would destroy. 


But, no! though my dream has vanished— 
My dream, 80 vainly bright— 

Its memory, whispering to me, 
Disarms revenge to-night. 





“LOST AT SEA.” 
BY ESPRY WILLIAMS. 
Movrnyers bring flower and tear, 
Adorning earth’s graves; 

But who brings the garland of flowers, 
Where neither is green turf nor bowers? 
Who weeps for the dead and the dear 

Beneath the waves ? 


Heaven brings flower and tear, 
Adorning their graves; 
Gently the flower of her love she lays 
On the breast of the sleeper there all the days, 
While dew-tears she sheds for the dear 
Beneath the waves. 





hod 
>_> 


No man is so foolish but he may give another 
good counsel sometimes, and no man so wise 
but he may easily err, if he takes no other 
counsel than his own. He that was taught 
only by himself had a fool for a master.—Ben 
Jonson. 





USING OTHER PEOPLE’S GOLD; 
OR, BERT HAVERELIL’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY C, A. C, HADSELLE, 


“T say, it’s too bad! There’s nothing fair 
about it!’ And the young girl’s rather full 
lips took on a contracted, dissatisfied look quite 
in keeping with her short sentences and curt 
tones. ‘‘It’s well enough to remember the 
minister’s folks generously, even munificently, 
but I don’t think it should be done to the ex- 
clusion of everybody else and every thing.” 
The emphasis on the last word proved a vent 
to impatience—a sort of safety-valve—and she 
went on ina milder tone. ‘‘ They ’re an eco- 
nomical family is Mr. Rubens’s, and manage to 
appear very well on their ‘six hundred a year 
end a donation,’ with an occasional bag or bas- 
ket tucked under the wagon seat on the sly as 
they go their parochial rounds; and I don’t 
see the sense, nor don’t believe he’d thank 
anybody for spending all their time and money 
on him and his, while the really needy, but 
honest and industrious ones among us, are for- 
gotten, or remembered only with a trifling gift, 
or a few half-worn garments. For my part,.I 
shall be ashamed to sit there and hear read off 
to him and others, from the ‘ Tree,’ glittering 
and costly presents, from a silver fruit-knife to 
a full tea-set ; a furry hood to a furrier robe, or 
bright-hued Affghan, while poor Mrs. Me- 
Nevin’s children have only a calico apron ora 
pair of stockings, ‘sale’ at that; it shall not be 
30!” And the last wasin tones that you knew 
meant something. 

“You talk like any foolish child. A body’d 
think your father was made of money, and 
that you ’d only to go to a pot of gold and lift 
off the cover and help yourself.’ 

**T can do better than that, AuntJane. Lean 
go to somebody else’s gold and help myself.” 

“What! You don’t mean—but of course 
you don’t, only nobody ever knows what you 
do mean. You’re always talking in riddles,” 
and Aunt Jane put on an injured look fol- 
lowed by a sigh of resignation, the premonitoty 
symptoms of an essay on the disrespectful 
manners of the young at the present time to- 
wards their elders, always concluding in a pa- 
thetic tone with, ‘‘ It wasn’t so in my day.” 

Ah, Aunt Jane, what a blessed thing is for- 
getfulness, for, of course, you have forgotten 
all your juvenile pranks and traits, and we 
should have remained in blissful ignorance 
thereof to our dying day, but for the visit last 
winter of fun-loving old Uncle John, who re- 
galed our ears many a time till midnight while 
you were sleeping the sleep of the innocent. 
It was you who substituted road dust for “good 
old Scotch,” and a large sized gravel stone for 
the “bean” in half-blind grandmamma’s snuff 
box, and when detected, hoped it would have 
cured her catarrh. It was you who donned 
great grandpapa’s suit throughout, cane, wig, 
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and all, and, with bent form and shuffling gait, | 
persouated to the life a deaf and decrepit min- 
ister, compelling the old lady to half split her 
throat for two mortal hours in the effort to 
make him understand her consoling and sym- 
pathetic expressions at the loss of his wife. It 
was you who, two years after great grandpapa’s 
demise, came in the same guise, your com- 
panions grouped in the window, listening with 
contorted faces, while you made a tender pro- 
posal of marriage, to which she answered feel- 
ingly as she could, and scream, that she’d 
“think of it and let you know to-morrow.”’ 
And then next day she put on her best cap, 
tucker, and short gown, and waited through 
that and a great many after to-morrows for the 
wooer that nevercame. Ohno, Aunt Jane, “it 
wasn’t so in your day.’’ But it would be too 
bad to tumble down your moral cob-house, 
built with such care, and kept with such nicety 
for the eyes of the world, by letting on that we 
know ought of these things, and so take away 
from you—and it is to many another as weli— 
the chief comfort left in this life—that of preach- 
ing what they don’t practice under the delusion 
that nobody knows it. 

But I have digressed from Bertie and her 
scheme. When Aunt Jane’s, sigh had fully 
died away, her niece said, kindly :— 

“Tam going to get up a paper and get Mrs. 
McNevin and her children some nice things to 
put on the ‘ Tree.’ ”’ 

“Another paper! Goodness sakes! Every 
body ’s papered out, now. There’s been a pa- 
per thrust into my face everywhere I’ve been 
for the last three weeks, and I’m tired of it. 
Now it’s for Mrs. Rubens a dress; now a set 
of furs; now it’s worsted for one of them 
searfs with a head and horns on it—the old 
Nick’s himself for what I know—and now it’s 
au overcoat or patent wringer. Wonder if 
they don’t want a wash-tub? Better find out 
and get that.’’ 

“How much have you put upon all these 


papers, Aunt Jane?”’ said Bert, looking steadily 


at her. 

“ Well—enough,’”’ turning uneasily. ‘It 
drains a body dry, this everlasting begging, un- 
less one’s as rich as Ceesar.’’ Aunt Jane reads 
considerably, but is apt to get things mixed up. 

“Well, if you think you have done your 
prt, I will not ask you to head Mrs. MeNevin’s 
paper,’”’ said Bert, gently. 

“No, you needn’t. And I warn you you 
won’t be very welcome anywhere,’”’ was the 
short rejoinder. 

Now, Aunt Jane, with her thousands, had 
subscribed on the first petition presented her, 
twenty-five cents! and said blandly to all after 
comers, ‘‘Oh, I’ve done quite my part. When 
the rest have done as well, you will have 
enough for your purposes, I am very sure,’’ 
and then went on believing that nobody knew 
but that she had done “her part.”’ 


| 
| 





She went on believing, too, that Bert and her 


| subscription would not be kindly met. But they 


were. Those who had signed all, and those 
who had signed none, of the other papers, 
said: ‘“‘It is a good thing—a good thing. Put 
me down for fifty cents ;’”’ and from that all the 
way down to ten cents. Some even—Mr. Ru- 
bens for one—hearing of the project, came and 
asked the privilege of ‘‘taking stock in that 
enterprise,’ so that enough was soon raised to 
buy some very warm and useful articles for the 
widow and her family. Among them was an 
eight dollar blanket shaw], in colors to suit the 
taste of the wearer, and if Bert lacked any re- 
ward for her labor, she had it in a single glance 
at the flushed and happy face of the woman as 
she received gift after gift from the loaded 
Christmas Tree. Then the shower of blessings 
—Irish every one of them—which were rained 
down upon her a day or two after, when Mrs. 
MeNevin learned who had been the instrument 
of her wealth. ‘An’ a jewel of a ger-rul is 
Bert Haverell; sure, the angels kape her! The 
blissin’ she be’s to her mither! It’s thrue, fer 
yez, noo; the likes iv her I niver seen in all this 
coonthry.”’ 

This is New Year, and the poor washerwo- 
man has not stepped foot on the ground since 
Christmas Day, but floated about midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, in a sort of semi- 
trance of delight, and all bought with fifteen 
or twenty dollars’ worth of dry goods. And 
Bert—well, she has learned that though she 
has not means of her own, she may yet right- 
fully use other’s gold to buy for herself the 
chiefest pleasure we may ever know—and the 
only one concerning which we may be sure 
there will be no after compunctions or regrets 
—namely, to gladden the hearts of the poor, 
and relieve the wants of the suffering. 

Aunt Jane, seeing how the thing has turned 
out, puts her soft hands together, and quotes 
passionately : ‘‘ ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’ J’ve found that out!’’ 

O Aunt Jane! 


———___ —- a 


GERALDINE. 
BY W. C. F. 
Oh sweet the hour shall be to memory, 
When those fond words were whispered, “I am 
thine ;” 
And nestled deep within my bosom’s core, 
Shall live the image of my Geraldine. 


Long years have flown since that sweet dawn of joy, 
Yet brighter gleams the light from thy dear love, { 
Shining into the windows of my heart, 
Like stars that gem the circling arch above. 


Oh love is not a flower of this drear clime; 
It blooms eternal in the realms on high, 

And ever lives where stars are all aglow, 
Nor does its brightness lessen in yon sky. 


Death shall not rob me of my darling one, 
Through all eternity thou shalt be mine; 

With thee I'll roam the realms beyond the skies, 
My own beloved, my darling Geraldine. 
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HOPE’S STAR. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
CHAPTER I. 

DAWN was breaking over the hill-tops, and 
the shadows of a summer night were slowly 
melting away, revealing the pleasant little val- 
ley of Merton, in its softest, fairest aspect. 
The range of mountains that swept past it on 
the east, sheltered it from many a storm that 
would have spread desolation elsewhere, and 
the scattered farm-houses nestled down lovingly 
under the shadows of their giant protectors, as 
if they knew that therein lay their safety. 
Only two miles southward the town of H 
reared to the skies high factory chimneys, and 
sent the roar of many steam-engines forth to 
the inhabitants, from great brick buildings 
swarming with busy life. But Merton was 
quietly peaceful, in spite of the close proximity 
of the manufacturing town. The distant hum 
of the factories was scarcely louder there than 
the buzzing of the bees, and during the sum- 
mer the twitter of the birds drowned it en- 
tirely. 

Nestling down close against the rocky side 
of the great mountains that overshadowed 
Merton, there was a wee little cottage, owned, 
with the modest farm of two acres of ground, 
by one Hope Seymour, the orphan daughter of 
the late rector of the Episcopal church at H——, 
and the schoo!mistress of the village of Mer- 
ton. A very modest income matched well the 
wee cottage and small farm, but Hope and 
Aunt Hepsy were content therewith, the one 
teaching the village urchins sewing and read- 
ing, the other keeping house, and managing 
the cow and poultry yard, the vegetable gar- 
den, and dairy. Aunt Hepsy was the aunt of 
the deceased rector, and when death held the 
good man fast in his closing arms, he had died 
with the smile upon his lips awakened there 
by Aunt Hepsy’s promise to guard the little 
motherless maiden he was leaving so desolate. 
It is true there were many who objected to 
Aunt Hepsy on account of her “ ways,” said 
ways consisting in unbounded energy and in- 
dustry, cleanliness that agonized over a fly- 
speck, and a harsh judgment for all sinners, of 
great or less degree. Little Hope, while she 
knew she was the very idol of the old lady’s 
heart, knew, too, that she was guarded as a 
dragon might guard her treasure, with strict 
control and discipline. 

She had been little Hope Seymour in Merton 
and H from the time she first toddled 
into church holding fast to her father’s finger, 
to hear the funeral service read over her dead 
mother, young enough then to stretch forth her 
baby hands for the wreath of white flowers 
upon the coffin lid, ignoring entirely the still 
cold form hidden from her sight forever. When 
at eighteen she wept bitter tears over her 











father’s grave, she was little Hope Seymour 
still, whose comforting and welfare was the 
charge of the whole congregation. 

Hope’s uncle, Conrad Seymour, the Presi- 
dent of the Good-Will Bank at H , and 
one of the wealthiest men in the town, offered 
her a home at once, but the little cottage was 
her own by her father’s will, and she was 
promised scholars and sewing sufficient for her 
support and Aunt Hepsy’s, so she went home 
again after the funeral, and quietly took up 
her life’s labors, with a cheerful, contented 
spirit, and a brave heart. 

Three years passed peacefully, and the sum- 
mer holidays were a week old, on the morning 
when my story opens. As the dawn slowy 
opened, the door of the little cottage was un- 
latched, and Hope Seymour came forth and 
stood in the vine-covered porch, looking wist- 
fully towards H , With eyes that surely 
had seen no sleep, and a mouth quivering yet 
from sobbing and moaning through the long 
night. Aunt Hepsy was wont to be the first 
stirring, but on that morning she was indulging 
in the unusual luxury of a morning nap, for 
the previous day had been one of great excite- 
ment and fatigue. 

“Well, Hope,” she had said upon retiring, 
“what with packing and fixing for your jour- 
ney to Niagara, and the fuss at the bank, I’m 
about tired out. You’re tired, too, for you are 
as white as a sheet, and I don’t believe you 
know this minute where an earthly thing is in 
your trunk, for all I’ve been telling yon all day 
exactly where to lay your hand upon every 
thing. I hope your money’s all safe?’ 

* Yes, Aunt Hepsy.”’ 

“Well, your little jewel casket ’s right on 
top, though there ain’t much in it but your 
ma’s star; still, its handy to grab in case any 
of them plaguy hotels catches fire. I do hope 
you will have a good time, Hope, for I believe 
you ’ve wanted to go to Niagara ever since you 
could find the picture of the Falls in the ge- 
ography. You ought to have a good time, too, 
for the money ’s been three years saving, and 
after all it’s rather extravagant, ’cording to my 
deas, to spend two hundred dollars junket- 
ing.” 

“But you know, Aunt Hepsy, I shan’t spend 
it all; only I think it better to have more than 
I want to use in case of accident or sickness.” 

**You’d better by a heap be at home then.” 

“Yes, if I can get there.” 

‘* Hope, child, what ails you? Your voice is 
as dull as the ring of a cracked tea-cup, and 
your eyes look like lead. Are you sick?” 

‘*No, only tired.”’ 

“ Well, for gracious sake, if you are as tired 
as that, let’s go to bed. I wonder if your une:e 
Conrad ’s found that money? It does beat all, 
that robbery. Ten thousand dollars at one 
lift, and Alden Carter’s just about the lagt man 
in the world I would take for a thief.’ 
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* He’s not proved a thief yet, Aunt Hepsy.” 

‘*Bless me, child, yes he is, as good as 
proved. He was found in the bank at nine 
o’clock in the evening with the safe open and 
all the books out, and, when they come to look, 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of new notes were 
gone. Your uncle says it was just chance he 
took the numbers of that particular bundle 
himself, instead of leaving it for the clerks to 
do to-day.”’ 

‘*But Mr. Carter says Cousin Felix appointed 
to meet him in the bank, and go over the books 
with him for some error they are trying to de- 
tect.” 

“But Felix denies that. Besides, nobody 
has the key of the safe but your uncle, and it 
was stolen from his private desk in the after- 
noon. That was what made him watch in the 
evening. He missed the key, and said nothing 
except to the police officers who watched and 
enught Alden Carter overhauling the safe. 
The funny part is, they can’t find the money. 
However, your uncle says there ’s pruof enough 
to keep him in the penitentiary for life. Dear 
me, Hope, there you are as white as death 
again. Do go to bed, child.” 

And Hope obeyed, after a silent kiss. And 
it was the same pailid, heavy-eyed Hope that 
came out in the gray dawn to see if there was 
any rest in the pure morning air, that could 
not be found on her hot, tear-stained pillow. 

She was very small, this little Hope Sey- 
mour, who was to carry such a heavy burden 
of sorrow, with large soft brown eyes, hair the 
color of a ripe chestnut’s shell, and a pearly 
pale complexion. Her dainty little figure, her 
small hands and feet, and her delicate features, 
were all an inheritance from the invalid mother 
who had left her in her babyhood, but from 
her father came the brave, true heart, the keen 
intellect, and the rare self control and dignity 
that so eminently fitted her for the work to 
which that father’s hand and mind had trained 
her, that of a teacher. She had been a sun- 
beam all her life, although so quiet and un- 
demonstrative that you scarcely knew how or 
when she gave that brightness to every pursuit 
or pleasure in which she joined. And this 
bright little sunbeam, just about to realize the 
pleasure for which she had longed all her life, 
to visit Niagara with a party of friends going 
there from H , on the very day of the an- 
ticipated journey, is creeping out of the house 
like some wounded bird, footsore and weary, 
who drags slowly over the ground, instead of 
rising with a triumphant burst of song far, far 
above it. 

Alden Carter a thief! That was the refrain 
of the sad, sad song her heart had moaned out 
all the long day and weary night following the 
bank robbery. Alden Carter, whose true, hon- 
est eyes had never shunned the gaze of any 
man, whose character had stood ever above 
reproach, who was so tender to children, so 








thoughtful for the aged, so upright and honor- 
able amongst men. Oh, if he could only know 
she did not believe it! if he could only clear up 
the mystery that made his name a reproach 
now! He must be innocent; of that she was 
certain, but could he prove it? She had no 
right to tell him all the faith of her loyal little 
heart, for, although she knew he loved her, 
and she loved him, ab, how dearly ! no words 
had yet been spoken to bind her to his side, or 
allow her to even write to him. They had 
spoken only in looks, shy, maidenly blushes, 
frank, loving glances, but there was no engage- 
ment. He had not yet said, ‘‘I love you, 
Hope ;’’ so she must keep her trusting faith a 
secret from every eye, and speak no word of 
comfort to him in his imprisonment. 

That very day he would be taken from 
H to the county jail, and she would 
never see him to tell him her love and faith. 
Involuntarily she looked down the wide road 
leading to H In the gray light she 
could see a man’s figure coming swiftly to- 
wards her, and her heart gave a quick, suffo- 
cating throb, but sank again as she noticed the 
coarse dress of a laborer, going probably to his 
day’s work. Nearer, nearer, till again the 
quick throbs of her heart seemed choking her. 
Surely she knew that tall, erect figure, the car- 
riage of the handsome head, the eager eyes 
looking at her. 

“Alden! Alden! How came you here?” 
and then the tears streamed down her cheeks. 

** Are these tears for me, Hope? My love! 
my darling! are you weeping for me?” 

Heart sprang to heart in the supreme agony 
of that meeting, though no formal declaration 
of love had ever been spoken. 

“Hope,” he said, hurriedly, ‘they call mea 
thief!’ 

“Falsely, Alden!” she said, with flaming 
eyes and hot cheeks. 

‘* Yes, Hope, falsely. Your Cousin Felix ap- 
pointed to meet me where I was found, and 
gave me the key of the safe, saying his father 
empowered me to get out the books for exami- 
nation. He said it was to be done at night, 
that the clerks might not know of it, for the 
accounts are somewhat falsified, and we were 
to try to catch the criminal. It was a deep- 
laid plot, and so far successful. He utterly 
denies everything.” 

“But how came you here, and in this dress?” 

**T was confined for the night, Hope, in the 
bank, not at the station-house, and Jerome, 
the porter, was to guard me from three o’clock 
till eight. I knocked him down, stole his 
clothes, bound him fast, and ran away. He 
was very passive, for last winter he thought 
himself under heavy obligations, because I 
paid his rent, and had him reinstated at the 
bank after a long illness, with some trifling 
help at the time.”’ 

‘*But you must go on!” she said, excitedly. 
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*““Whydo I keep youhere? You will be taken 
again !’’ 

“Of course. I came to tell you I was inno- 
cent.”’ 

“*It was not necessary,” she said, looking 
into his eyes frankly. 

**God bless you, Hope, for the words! I can 
bear everything now.” 

‘But you mustescape. If you can catch the 
train to L , Surely on some vessel there 
you can be hidden till pursuit is over, or you 
are faraway. O Alden! for my sake, fly !’’ 

** Dearest, you urge me to an impossibility. 
I have not a dollar with me, and I dare not go 
to my own rooms for money ; they are probably 
watched or searched for the stolen notes.” 

“Wait here!’’ 

She was gone before he could speak. Up to 
her own room, to tear open her purse was but 
@ moment’s work ; then she hurriedly opened 
the little jewel casket on the top of her trunk, 
took something from that, and was back at his 
side agaix. ‘‘It is not much,” she said, put- 
ting the money in his hands. ‘‘I am so sorry 
I bought a trunk and a travelling-dress; but 
it will help you some, and, Alden, you must 
take this.”’ 

‘Your star, Hope? No, no! I cannot rob 
you.”’ 

“You do not rob me. It was my mother’s, 
and they say the diamonds are very pure and 
valuable ; so you can take them from the set- 
ting, and sell them. O Alden! do not deny 
me !”’ 

As she spoke the first rays of the rising sun 
struck the jewel in her hand, and the diamonds 
flashed back their brilliant greeting. It was a 
star in old-fashioned setting, intended to be 
worn over the forehead ; but now serving as a 
brooch, the only article of value Hope owned, 
an heirloom in her mother’s family. All the 
village knew Hope’s star, and Alden knew 
well how highly she valued it. 

“T must deny you, Hope,” hesaid. ‘What! 
Take the money you have saved for your pleas- 
ure trip and your star? Qh, no, no, darling.’’ 

“But, Alden, hear me. Suppose J was fly- 
ing for my liberty, my life, perhaps, and I 
would not let youaid me! You will be missed 
soon.”’ 

‘Not till eight o’clock.” 

“The train will be at L——— by eight, and 
you can catch it, if you return to now. 
Alden! Alden! donot torture meso! Lose no 
time now !”’ 

** Hope, I’— 

* Do not hesitate! Take all,and go! Your 
innocence wi!l be proved, but the risk is awful, 
with the evidence against you. I know Felix. 
Having once denied the truth, having once 
fixed suspicion upon you, he will pursue you 
relentlessly. Is it shame on me to speak thus 
of my own cousin? No, for he is a disgrace to 
his honest name. You know that, and so do 











I. Yet a little while he may carry his face un- 
suspected by the world as a mask for his false, 
bad heart, but sooner or later the truth will be 
known. Go, go, Alden, I am keeping you. 
Go, if you love me, go!” 

He could not answer her. It seemed for the 
moment as if he was choking todeath. Fora 
moment he stood silent, then he folded her in 
a close embrace, kissed her pale lips once, and, 
turning, literally fled from her, his hand grasp- 
ing her treasure of money and the diamond star. 

She did not move till a turn in the road hid 
him from her, and then she sank down wearily 
upon the grass, unheeding the dew, her light 
morning dress, everything, in the relaxation 
from the intense excitement of the meeting and 
parting. She could not have told how long she 
had been lying there, when she heard Aunt 
Hepsy’s voice calling, and sprang quickly to 
her feet. She must guard her secret and his. 

“Hope! Hope! Where are you, child? 
And, dear me! what are you doing out there? 
I thought, when I found you were up, you 
were hurrying breakfast for your journey ; and 
here is not a thing done—no fire made, no water 
drawn, and the train goes at nine. Of course, 
the carriage will be sent for you by eight, and 
there are fifty last things to be done.”’ 

Poor Hope stood stunned. For the first 
time she realized the storm of comment and 
curiosity she had brought upon her devoted 
head by the change of plan her generosity 
would involve. ‘‘ You need not hurry break- 
fast, Aunt Hepsy. Iam not going to Niagara.” 

** Not going to Niagara!”’ cried the astonished 
spinster. 

“No, I cannot go. I—don’t you see I am 
sick?’’ White quivering lips and heavy eyes 
confirmed the assertion. 

“Sick, Hope? You were never sick in your 
life !’’ 

‘“‘But Iam now, Aunt Hepsy,” and, as the 
words left her trembling lips, she still further 
added to her aunt’s consternation by falling at 
her feet in a dead faint. 

“She ’s going the way her mother did, with 
heart-disease,’’” moaned the poor woman, lift- 
ing the little form tenderly in her own strong 
arms. ‘‘O Hope! little Hope! don’t die and 
leave me all alone!” 

But ina moment the cry of pain was over, 
and the active old woman was rubbing Hope’s 
forehead witk vinegar, loosing her clothing, 
and putting cool water to her lips. It was 
only a moment of unconsciousness, and Hope 
was awake again. ‘Not a word. I’ll carry 
you to your own bed, and you keep quiet. 
Perhaps the Knoxes will postpone the journey.” 

“No, no! send themon. I cannot go at all; 
I have no money.” 

* What?” 

**T cannot tell you now, Aunt Hepsy, where 
it is, but it is gone. Please let me go lie 
down.” 
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The misery on the white face was not to be 
denied, and Aunt Hepsy carried her child to 
her room, and left her. Strangely enough, the 
exhausted nature gave way as soon as Hope’s 
head touched the pillow, and she sank into a 
deep, dreamless sleep. 

It was late in the forenoon when she awoke, 
and, with a sudden rush of memory, realized, 
as soon as her eyes were opened, the full truth 
of the morning’s experience. Ina second she 
was on her feet. Wherewas Alden? Had he 
been taken again? She could never lie there 
sleeping until he was out of danger. With the 
unreasoning impulse of youth in a first heavy 
perplexing grief, she reproached herself bitterly 
that she had already slept for hours, when this 
horrible suspense was over her. It was but a 
moment’s work to smooth her hair, and shake 
her dress smooth, and she was ready to go 
down stairs. 

Aunt Hepsy’s quick ears caught the light 
footfall on the stairs. ‘Are you up, Hope? 
Shall I bring your breakfast up to you? Oh! 
here you are, and, bless me! what red cheeks! 
You are better, I think.” 

But even while she spoke her heart sank at 
the deep, feverish color on the cheeks so rarely 
tinged with eyen a faint pink. 

“There, sit right down and drink some tea. 
Here ’s a pretty fuss at H There, you 
are as white as marble again.” 

“What is the fuss at H 2?” said Hope, 
trying to speak indifferently, and signally fail- 
ing. 

‘Alden Carter has escaped. They say he 
will be easily taken, again, however, for he had 
no money. Your Uncle Conrad was over here 
this morning, and says that he overpowered 
the guard and ran away, but he had no money 
about him when he was searched, and he did 
not go to his room. So he cannot get very far, 
Hope.”’ 

She altered her tone at the last word, for 
there came over the pale face she was watching 
a faint smile of pride and triumph that would 
not be hidden. 

““H’m,” grunted Aunt Hepsy, ‘‘h’m.” 

“Auntie,” pleaded Hope, ‘‘ Alden Carter is 
no thief. You know, as well as I know, how 
much dependence is to be placed upon the word 
of Felix Seymour. The outside worid may 
trust him, but we, who have known him from 
a boy, know that he is false and treacherous.” 

“‘H’m,” grunted Aunt Hepsy again. 

“Should an innocent man suffer for the false- 
hood of’ — 

“H’sh,” said Aunt Hepsy. “Stop, Hope; 
he is your own consin. Don’t let your face 
look again as it di@ then; it frightens me. A 
pecking dove, a biting lamb, is nothing to Hope 
Seymour with her dander up. So that’s where 
the two hundred dollars went. H’m, h’m. 
Now, my dear, take the advice of an old wo- 
man,and don’t let any body see such white 








cheeks and dull eyes. I told Mrs. Knox that 
you were not well, and could not go away. 
She was disappointed, but there was not time 
for much talk. You perk up, now, and I’ll 
manage my part of the heavy fibbing.”’ 

** Aunt Hepsy !’’— 

‘There, never mind, now. Goup stairs and 
lie down, again—there,’’ for Hope was sobbing 
now in the old woman’s arms, “there, don’t do 
so. I know, child, what it is to eat out one’s 
own heart with watching and waiting.” 

It was useless for Hope totry torest. Even 
sewing gave too much scope for thought. 
School was closed for the summer, so the 
heart-sick girl tried to still her heart by making 
cake, and putting the house in- new order, 
moving chairs and tables into different posi- 
tions, dusting here and polishing there, till 
Aunt Hepsy fairly begged her to stop. Tea 
was over, and the twilight falling on the cot- 
tage, when Aunt Hepsy took Hope into the 
porch. 

“Rest,” she said, drawing the lovely head 
down upon her own bosom, “rest, little Hope.” 

‘You are so kind to me,’’ said Hope, touched 
by the unusual tenderness in her aunt’s tone 
and manner. 

Then a long silence fell upon them, broken 
by a heavy step upon the road, and a moment 
later, a voice at the little gate. 

“‘Good-evening. I thought I would walk 
over and tell you the news.” 

Hope shrank a little closer into her aunt’s 
arms, and let her speak. 

‘“* What news, Felix?” 

There was a malicious glitter in the eyes of 
the visitor as he noticed Hope’s pale face. He 
was a man not far from thirty years old, tall, 
slender in build, with a face handsome in fea- 
ture, but its beauty marred, if not destroyed, 
by a pair of small light blue eyes, cold and 
clear. A face that would win no trust, from 
which a little child would shrink away, or a 
beggar fail to move in charity. Yet Felix 
Seymour had his share of the world’s trust ; 
he was a director of schools, a member of 
church, a trusted clerk in his father’s bank. 
If that father knew anything of childish de- 
ceits ripening into manhood’s treachery, of the 
boy cruelty that would stone cats and rob 
birds’ nests, developing to the calculating dis- 
honesty that would risk bringing a parent’s 
gray hairs dishonored to the grave, he hid his 
knowledge from the world, and Felix Seymour 
held up his head with his fellow-citizens with 
no spoken suspicion of his honor or worth. 

One other child divided his parents’ affection 
with himself, his iittle sister Grace, who was 
just entering her ninth year, a bright, hand- 
some child, who gave promise of a superb wo- 
manhood. 

“What news, Felix?’ Aunt Hepsy had 
asked. 

He came into the garden and took his seat 
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opposite to them upon the porch before he an- 
swered. Then he said :— 

““We have not caught Carter yet, but the 
police have track of him. He was traced to 
L , and on a vessel there bound for New 
Orleans. We have telegraphed to have him 
arrested when he lands.” 








Hope felt her aunt pinch her sudely, and was | 
roused from the deathly faintness creeping over | 


her. ‘‘ And now for my question,” said Felix ; 
“Why are you not on your way to Niagara, 
Hope?” 

** Because,” said Hope, sitting erect, and 
speaking very fast, ‘‘I had no heart for a plea- 
sure trip while Alden Carter was imprisoned 
and falsely accused.” 

** Falsely accused, Hope?’’ 

There was an evil glitter in the small blue 
eyes as Felix Seymour repeated his cousin’s 
words. ‘Yes, falsely. He is not capable of 
suc u a crime,” 

“Yon think, then,””— but he paused there. 

“I think him true, honorable, and honest,” 
said the resolute little maiden, ‘“‘and the day 
will come when he will be proved so.” 

“ Not until the notes are found.” 

Hope’s face whitened again. Some mesmeric 
influence seemed to show her at that moment 
all the malice of her cousin’s black heart. He 
knew where the proof of Alden Carter’s inno- 
cence could be found, and the grave itself could 
not hide the secret more securely than it was 
hidden in bis keeping. 

“You defend the thief warmly,’’ sneered Fe- 
lix. ‘‘One would imagine you took especial 
interest in this injured gentleman.” 

“T do,’”’ was the quiet reply. 

A long low whistle expressed a contemptuous 
opinion of this declaration. Aunt Hepsy spoke 
then :— 

‘s You need not repeat that, Felix.” 

**You need not be afraid,’’ was the reply. 
“T do not think the family will be particularly 
proud of the connection. I suppose, however, 
Hope will not carry her enthusiasm far enough 
to marry a jail-bird, and Alden Carter will 
probably serve his time in the State’s prison 
after he is captured at New Orleans.” With 
which parting shot he left them. 

‘« Just as I suspected,’ he muttered between 
his teeth, as he strode along the road to H——. 
“So that is the reason Hope considered it so 
wicked to marry a first cousin. Ill teach you, 
Alden Carter, before I have done with you, 
what it is to come between me and the woman 
I love.” 

There was deep silence in the little porch 
until the heavy footsteps died away. Hope 
lying white and faint in Aunt Hepsy’s arms, 
while the old lady caressed her with a tender, 
protecting love that was infinitely soothing to 
the sore, tried heart. Faintly across the coun- 
try came the strokes of the town clock of 
H 








‘‘Nine o’clock! Come, Hope, we must go 
“ Auntie,”’ she said, gently, with white, stiff 
lips, ‘do you think they will find him ?” 

“* How can I tell, dear? L—— is a large 
place, and there are vessels leaving constantly. 
They may have tracked him, or that may be 
one of Felix’s ways of tormenting you.” 

“How can I bear it? How can I bear it?” 
she moaned, looking over the long weary days 
of suspense that must come to her. 

“We can only wait. No tears of yours can 
shorten the time by oneday. Be sure no news 
will be good news, for Felix will not let the 
grass grow under his feet coming to tell you if 
he is caught.”” She rose as she spoke, and put 
Hope gently from her, as tender in her touch 
as a mother with a sick infant. ‘Sit still here 
till I fasten the shutters, and I will come to 
you. You will be better with me to-night, 
Hope.”’ 

“Yes, thank you. Only to wait,” whispered 
Hope, when she was alone, ‘‘ to wait in weeks 
of agony and suspense. No way to aid him, 
no hope of news, no power to warn him., Only 
to wait and pray.” 

And the still night shadows crept softly 
round the little house, where two women 
prayed for the wanderer tossing on the out- 
ward-bound vessel from L 


in 








CHAPTER II. 


WAITING, even with the aid of earnest 
prayer, was weary work for poor little Hope. 
The long summer days dragged heavily along, 
the monotony only varied by the visits of 
friends and neighbors, whoinvariably discussed 
the bank robbery in all its bearings. Some 
few were disposed to think Alden Carter was 
wrongly accused, and that there was a mystery 
to be cleared up; but the majority of the gos- 
sip bore heavily upon the name, whose repeti- 
tion came to be torture to the loving heart that 
trusted him. Two weeks had passed, and then 
another report arose in H ; whispered at 
first, but soon spreading terror all through the 
town. A malignant fever had broken out 
amongst the factory hands, and was extending 
its contagious suffering iu all directions, Men, 
strong and well one day, were extended in 
delirious fever the next, and the wife and ebil- 
dren were often prostrated beside them. From 
the hands to the employers, from the narrow 
streets to the market place, from the pour 
man’s cottage to the stately homes of the rich, 
the foul disease swept with rapid footsteps, 
till every face bore the impress of pain or anx- 
ious watching. 

Merton had escaped the contagion, but was 
full of neighborly sympathy and comfort. 
Nurses were sent from the pure air of home 
into the fever-stricken town, and convalescents 
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were taken to the valley to gain strength. 


Foremost in the ranks of nurses was Aunt 
Hepsy, while Hope toiled in the little cottage 
over her share of the work. Long summer 
days, when all nature invited the little school- 
mistress to rest in the woods, or enjoy the clear 
sunlight, she spent in the kitchen, preparing 
dainty dishes, cooling drinks, for Aunt Hepsy 
to carry to some invalid too poor to provide 
luxuries, Even this employment was a relief 
from the enforced idleness that had preceded 
it, and it was a comfort to feel that there was 
help in every basket. Hope’s hands filled, 
and Aunt Hepsy distributed. Yet stirring cus- 
tards and brewing fruit syrups would not take 
thought away from painful subjects ; and Aunt 
Hepsy only shook her head sadly, but made no 
spoken comment, if she found tears falling 
when she made her hurried visits home. 

It was stifling weather, very warm, and yet 
with a certain dampness in the air that seemed 
to compress heart and lungs into a torpor. 
Every day new cases of the fever were re- 
ported, and the proportion of the sick who re- 
covered was frightfully small. Even Aunt 
Hepsy’s iron nerves were sinking somewhat 
under the strain upon them; and little Hope 
daily urged her right to go to the town, and 
join the corps of volunteer nurses. She had 
almost resolved, one morning, to join Aunt 
Hepsy at H , and insist upon staying 
there, when she heard the gate close, and her 
aunt’s footsteps upon the porch. 

**Hope,”’ all the energy was gone from the 
voice, wont to ring so clearly, “‘ you will have 
to go to your Uncle Conrad’s. Your Aunt 
Mary is down with the fever, Felix is already 
wildly delirious, and there is no one but me 
for work and nursing. All the servants left 
this morning.”’ 

“*Felix sick, too?’’ 

“Yes. Come, child, put on your bonnet. 
Weare both needed there this blessed minute.” 

There was no unnecessary delay. The cot- 
tage was locked up, a few articles of clothing 
hurriedly put in a valise, and the two turned 
their backs upon Merton, little thinking then 
that for one it was a final leave-taking of 
home. Busy days followed. Aunt. Hepsy 
resolutely excluded Hope from the sick rooms, 
but the whole care of the large house fell upon 
her shoulders. A woman from the factory, 
who was willing to risk contagion for the sake 
of the large wages offered for her services, came 
to assist in the house work, but Mr. Seymour’s 
comfort and the care of her little cousin fell to 
Hope’s share. 

Nine days wore away, and the angel of death 
came into the house, bearing away the souls of 
the two sufferers. At the last Felix was sen- 
sible, and Aunt Hepsy told him of his danger. 

“One good you can do, Felix,” she said; 
“clear Alden Carter’s character before you 
die.”’ 








“T am not going to die,” he said, smiling in 
her face, while his voice was faint and waver- 
ing. ‘Don’t flatter yourself with that notion, 
Aunt Hepsy.’’ 

“Make your peace with God,’ was the 
solemn reply. ‘You know not the hour, nor 
the day, when you will be face to face with 
death.”’ 

“T tell you I shall get well.’ 

‘Felix, tell me how to clear Alden Carter. 
If youdo recover, let that act of justice be your 
thank-offering.”’ 

“I’m sleepy; don’t bother me,’’ was the 
pettish reply. After a moment he said: ‘‘ How 
is mother?” rt! 

“Your mother died two hours ago.”’ 

He turned his face away then, and fell asleep, 
but there was no waking in this world. 

I have said but little of Conrad Seymour. 
If you had asked in H what manner of 
man he was, you would have been told that his 
sole aim in life was to make money, and that 
the loss of ten thousand dollars from the bank 
bore upon him as heavily as the loss of wife 
and son. Certain it is that he carried the same 
grave, calm face over both, and spoke no word 
of complaint ; yet Hope knew how he clung to 
the little daughter who was left to him, how 
his hair grew white, and how he spent whole 
nights pacing the floor, with now and then a 
low moan, as if wrung from him by actual 
physical suffering. 

It is hard to describe Hope’s disappointment 
when Aunt Hepsy told her of Felix’s death- 
bed. She had clung to the belief in some con- 
trite confession and reparation from the hour 
when his recovery was pronounced impossible ; 
and yet her heart smote her heavily when she 
thought how her grief was not for the dead, 
but for the silence of the grave over the secret 
that would have taken the stain from the name 
of the living. It seemed so hopeless now, that, 
when a telegram came from New Orleans re- 
porting the search of the vessel in which Alden 
Carter was supposed to have escaped, and the 
fact that he was not on board, she could only 
pray that he might still be hidden from all, 
even from her love, if there was danger to him 
in his appearance. 

The double funeral was over, and another 
blow fell upon the Seymours. It was early in 
the morning of the day following the funeral, 
when Hope was awakened by a loud, snoring 
noise in her aunt’s bed. Rising at once, she 
tried to waken her, but failed, while a strange 
look on the face, and a peculiar rigidity of the 
limbs, terrified her. An hour later the house- 
hold all knew that Aunt Hepsy’s iron frame 
had succumbed, and she was stricken helpless 
with paralysis. 

“These strong, healthy women will presume 
on their strength,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘I have 
warned Miss Hepsy over and over again that 
she was overtasking herself; but she replied 
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that nothing ever hurt her, and would take 
no rest, and only about half as much nourish- 
ment as she absulutely required.” 

“Will she be helpless long?” asked Mr. 
Seymour. 

**It is doubtful if she ever recovers any use 
of her right side. She may speak again, but 
even that is doubtful.” 

** Will she live?’’ 

‘Doubtful, also. At present there seems 
no danger to life, but it is impossible to guess 
when another stroke, and the third, fatal one, 
may follow the first. She may live for years, 
she may die ina week. Good care and nursing 
will do much for her.”’ 

Good care and the tenderest nursing were 
not wanting, Hope was unwearied, watching 
eagerly for some ray of intelligence in the 
staring eyes, praying earnestly that God would 
spare the life so dear to her, even if it was only 
till she could repay the years of devotion given 
to her own childhood. She was not too much 
absorbed, however, to omit her prayer of 
thanksgiving when a spell of cold weather 
drove the fever from the town. Long lists of 
dead, pale, weary living faces were still evi- 
dences of the ravages in H , but there 
were no new cases reported, and the lists of 
mortality were fast diminishing. Early Sep- 
tember found the factories in full operation, 
and little scholars wondering when Miss Hope 
would open school again. 

Hope herself was thinking of the same thing, 
when one morning her uncle sent for her. She 
was endeavoring to win a smile from Aunt 
Hepsy when the summons came, but she 
obeyed it at once. 

“‘T sent for you, Hope,”’ said her uncle, ‘‘to 
tell you that Jennie Holmes and her mother 
have decided to open a school, and want to 
rent your cottage. They will pay you fifteen 
dollars a quarter empty, or twenty if you will 
allow the furniture to remain.” 

“But, Uncle Conrad, whatamItodo? The 
school is my support.”’ 

“My dear child, you must remain here. 
How can you care for Aunt Hepsy and keep 
school? Besides, your cousin needs you, and 
I want you also.” 

** But to be dependent” — 

‘That is absurd. It is we who are depend- 
ent upon you. However, if you will not stay 
as our guest, stay as your cousin’s governess 
and my housekeeper. I am not one to make 
fine speeches, as you know, but I tell you 
frankly that there is no one to whose care I 
would so implicitly trust Grace’s training and 
education as your own.”’ 

It was a hard struggle. The old love of in- 
dependence was strong still in Hope’s nature. 
It was bitter work to accept bread from the 
hand that was lifted against Alden Carter ; to 
livegunder the roof of him who could only 








hope to clear her lover by proofs of the guilt of 
his own dead son. She felt certain that she 
could maintain herself and Aunt Hepsy, yet it 
was but too apparent that she could never sur- 
round the beloved sufferer by the comforts she 
now commanded. It was cruel, too, to leave 
Grace to hired care, and her uncle’s home to 
the entire control of servants. 

“T will stay if you think it best,” she said, 
at last. 

“Best! It is the only proper course for you. 
You are my daughter now, Hope,’’ and to her 
surprise she was held for a moment in a warm 
embrace, and a fervent kiss printed upon her 
cheek. 

It were too wearisome to record the daily 
life that followed. Tenlong years rolled away, 
and the young girl had become the ‘‘old maid” 
cousin in the eyes of the youthful daughter of 
the house, just stepping from girlhood to the 
dignities of the young lady. Five years the 
roses had budded and blossomed over Aunt 
Hepsy’s grave, when we again present Hope 
Seymour to our readers. 

**Cousin Hepe !”’ 

She was sitting in her own room, sewing 
upon a soft white lace dress, which was to 
adorn Grace fora birthday festival, and ‘‘come 
out”’ party, for H had its rules for the in- 
troduction of debutantes in society, and Grace’s 
birthday was the occasion for hers. 

Hope looked up as the call came from her 
open door. A face, fair asin its girlhood, yet 
with an expression of gentle patience and 
peaceful resignation, such as a very youthfal 
face but rarely attains. It is but seldom that 
the eye rests upon more perfect symmetry of 
face and form than that of Grace Seymour as 
she stood beside Hope. Her beauty was of 
the superb, perfectly developed type more 
common in Southern climes than in New Eng- 
land, a beauty to strike every beholder at first 
sight. Yet, even beside this radiant, rich 
beauty, Hope’s loveliness was apparent, for 
there was no comparison or rivalry possible. 
The lily of the valley will lose none of its own 
delicate grace or sweetness if the rich red rose 
rears its haughty head beside its pure, fragile 
loveliness. 

‘*Cousin Hope !”’ 

A little impatience in the second call was 
met by a smile. 

** Well, Grace?’’ 

** Are you very, very busy ?”’ 

**T have one, two, three—about seven more 
satin bows to sew upon this dress, Grace, and 
it must be ready for evening, you know.” 

‘That won’t take long.’’ 

“No. Why? Do you want me?” 

** Papa has given me that superb roseweod 
secretary that belonged to brother Felix. I 
asked him for it for a birthday gift, and hahas 
had it put in my room.”’ 

** Well, dear?” 
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**T want you to come in while I open and 
ransack it.”’ 

** Ransack it, Gracie ?’’ 

“Yes. Who knows how many love letters 
are hilden there ?”’ 

“T am sorry to disappoint your expectations, 
Gracie, but there is nothing in the desk, I am 
sure. Your father took out all the papers after 
Felix died.”’ 

** But come. 
alone.”’ 

So urged, Hope complied, a vague desire in 
her own heart to see the interior of this reposi- 
tory of Felix’s papers. If by any chance he 
had left papers relating to that bank robbery 
ten years ago! 

It was a handsome piece of furniture, though 
old-fashioned; full of little drawers in odd 
piaces, one back of another, only seen when 
the first was entirely removed, and other 
quaint devices common in old writing recepta- 
cles. Grace pulled it ail apart. One after 
another she removed the little drawers, finding 
the hidden ones, but all empty. There was 
no secret there, Hope thought, sadly, when 
Grace gave a cry of mingled astonishment and 
delight, 

“Oh, Cousin Hope, look! look! Here is a 
great roll of bank notes! Good-Will Bank! 
Why thatis papa’s. I wonder if he knew Fe- 
lix had saved so much money ?” 

“Count it.” 

The room was reeling before Hope’s eyes; 
her face was white to the lips, and her voice 
hoarse, but Grace was too much excited by her 
discovery to notice this. There was a deep 
silence in the room as she counted the money, 
broken only by the rustling of the notes. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” she cried at last. 

“Read the numbers of the notes.” 

She obeyed, and as the last one answered to 
those recorded upon Hupe’s memory, she fell 
upon her face in a deep swoon. 

Grace’s cry of consternation brought her 
father from the library, and in a moment he 
understood all. Lifting Hope gently, he car- 
ried her to her own room, left Grace to apply 
restoratives, and returned to the open desk 
and the notes, strewn upon the floor as Grace 
sprang to her cousin’s assistance. 

“My son! My son!” This was the old 
man’s cry as he bent over the treasure hidden 
so securely for ten long years, gathering to- 
gether, with trembling hands, this hideous 
proof of utter treachery, deceit, and dishonesty. 
All the morning he sat like one stunned, with 
the notes-before him, and even Hope’s heart 
smote her for her gratitude when she saw her 
uncle’s face. There were but few words be- 
tween them. 

“You loved Felix?” he said, softly, thinking 
of that long swoon. 

‘As a cousin. I was engaged to Alden 


Carter,” was the answer; but, when they met 
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| at night, she knew why the question was asked. 
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| throw away his love upon me. 


In the evening journal a paragraph appeared, 
signed ‘Conrad Seymonr,”’ stating that the ten 
thousand dollars, stolen from the Good-Will 
Bank, had been recovered, and fully clearing 
Alden Carter. The paper was hidden from 
Grace, but the paragraph was copied by re- 
quest in leading papers all over the country. 

The birthday party was an event in H ° 
Mr. Seymour had spared no expense, and the 
occasion was one that drew together all the 
beauty, wealth, and fashion of the town. It 
was after all the guests had departed that 
Hope and Grace were seated together in the 
bedroom of the latter, chatting, as wqmen will 
do, over the events of theevening. Grace wore 
her white lace dress; but glowing carbuncles 
upon her bosom, in her ears, and on her wrists, 
relieved the white drapery, and heightened her 
regal beauty. Hope had on a silk of a cloudy 
pearl color, and wore ornaments of dead gold. 
She was unusually pale and silent, even for her, 
as they sat by the firelight talking of the party. 

*““Cousin Hope,”’ said Gracie, “did you see 
Mr. Raymond this evening?” 

“Yes, Gracie.” 

“Well?” 

‘What am I to say, dear?” 

Grece did not reply for some minutes, then 
she said: *‘ When I went to G last sum- 
mer to visit Mrs. Coxe, I had no idea of ail 
this trouble.” 

‘Do you like Mr. Raymond?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Don’t know, Gracie ?” 

‘‘No. I never thought of him at all. Mrs. 
Coxe made a great fuss over him, because he 
is very wealthy anda leading manin G _ 

‘*Has he been there long?” 

“Only about three years. He made his 
money in Australia, and then settled in 
G I never was so astonished in my 
life as I was when father told me this morn- 
ing that he had called at the bank, and asked 
permission to renew his acquaintance with 
me.”’ 

‘* Your father seems to admire him.” 

‘Everybody does; but, Cousin Hope, he is 
so old.”’ 

‘““Not so very old, dear. Something over 
thirty—at least, he appears so.”’ 

** And I am eighteen.” 

‘* Has—has he proposed to you, Gracie?” 

“No. Father thinks his following me from 
is equivalent to a proposal, but I hope 

















not.’’ 

“Why, dear?” 

‘*Because he seems too noble and good to 
T could never 
return it.” 

**You cannot tell. 
away from me yet.”’ 

Grace shook her head, but the troubled look 
still remained in her eyes. 


He may win my birdie 
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“It is time you were sleeping,’’ said Hope, 
presently, rising as she spoke. ‘‘Good-night!’’ 

** Are you tired?” 

** Very, very tired,” she said, wearily. 

**Good-night, then! [ will not keep you up.” 

Yet Hope’s pillow was not pressed that 
night. She was very still in her room, sitting 
motionless in a great arm-chair all tue long 
night; but the morning sun shone in, and 
lighted up the dress she had donned for the 
birthday party, and which was yet untouched. 
With the sunrise, however, she shook off her 
lethargy, and hurriedly took off her silken attire 
to assume her quiet morning dress. 
softly to,Grace’s room, she found her sleeping 
peacefull}, and knelt beside her bed. Some 
deep feeling stirred her heart as she whispered 
a prayer; for her eyes were filled with tears 
when she arose, and she pressed her hands over 
her heart, as if there was pain there. 

If so, it was but the beginning of suffering. 
Day after day she grew whiter, and the placid 
gentleness of expression, habitual upon her 
fair, sweet face, gave place to a look of pain 
and oftentimes of perplexity. She began to 
decline invitations abroad, to seclude herself 
at home as much as possible, and rarely joined 
visitors in the drawing-room. As a reason, 
she said, they were Grace’s visitors, and an old 
maid cousin would be a restraint upon them. 

It was strange to see how the trouble in her 


face began to reflect itself upon Grace’s. “TI \ 


don’t know what it is right to do,’’ the young 
girl said to Hope, one day. ‘‘ Father encour- 
ages Mr. Raymond in every way, and evidently 
thinks I will accept hin. if he offers himself to 
me.” 

‘Well, dear?”’ 

“‘T don’t care for him in that way, Cousin 
Hope. I do like him; I respect and admire 


Stealing | 





him; I cannot but see how fine an intellect he | 


has, how courteous a manner. His gentleness 
and respect for women are remarkable in this 
fast age. But I cannot love him as I want to 
love a husband, and truly, dear cousin, I do 
not think he aspires to the position.”’ 

**Grace!”’ 

“There it is! 
was papa.” 

‘But, my dear child, he pays you every at- 
tention ; he takes you to ride, drives you out, 
gives you flowers, music, books, and is here 
constantly.”’ 

“T know all H thinks he is courting 
me, but I cannot describe to you how odd his 
manner is. It is.far more fatherly than lover- 
like. I feel about ten years. old when I am 
with him. Why do you dislike him?” 

*T! You are mistaken.” 

“You avoid him. You never come down 
when he is here. Idon’t believe you have seen 
him since my birthday party, and that is 
months ago. You will have to see him next 
wee ~~ 


You are astonished, and so 
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< Whe?” 

**Father has invited him to dine here Christ- 
mas day. It is awkward enough for me, 
Hope, for father will treat him like one of the 
family. The idea of inviting him alone for 
Christmas !”’ 

“Your father has a right to select his own 
guests, Gracie.’”” Hope rose as she spoke, and 
left the room, while Grace sat speculating on 
various matters, the inexplicable manner of 
her odd suitor most of all. 

Christmas day came with smiling face. The 
ground was covered with snow; but the sun 
rose bright and clear, and H put on a 
holiday air. There were costly gifts exchanged 
at Mr. Seymour’s, and Grace clasped heavy 
bracelets from her father on her wrists to com- 
plete her dinner dress of garnet silk. 

Hope was dressed, too, in holiday garb. A 
pale blue merino of finest fabric, with soft lace 
at the throat and wrists, suited well her deli- 
cate beauty. In the glossy braids of hair 
rested a cluster of forget-me-nots. She was 
putting the finishing touches to her dress, 
when a servant handed her a small package. 

Was it a Christmas gift? If so, there was 
no need for such white lips, such cold, trem- 
bling fingers. Slowly she unfastened the white 
ribbons, and a jewel-case lay before her. In- 
side, upon a cushion of blood-red velvet, glit- 
tered a diamond star. At first Hope thought 
it was her own; but, as she lifted it, she saw 
it was but a copy, and on the back was graven 
only ‘‘Hope,’’ where her ancestress’ initials 
stood in herown. Trembling fingers clasped 
it to the lace collar at her throat, and she went 
down stairs. , 

Grace wondered at her cousin’s pallor as she 
entered the drawing-room, yet, in the same 
moment, thought how exquisitely lovely the 
saint-like face looked. 

Mr. Raymond was already there, a tall, 
grave man, handsome in a rather peculiar 
style, with coal black hair, and dark eyes, but 
a look of reserve and almost austerity. He 
smiled a winning, radiant smile as he rose to 
meet Hope, and replied in courteous tones to 
her few words of greeting. 

Mr. Seymour’s entrance a moment later was 
the signal fur the late dinner to be served, and 
the gentlemen led the conversation during the 
meal, The tedious routine of a formal dinner 
was not observed for the one guest; yet it 
seemed to Hope that the soup, fish, turkey, 
and other eatables would never cease to come 
before her, to go again almost uatasted to the 
servant’s hands. 

It was over at last; and Mr. Seymour had 
left with an apology to attend to some import- 
ant matter at the bank, that would not give 
him a respite, even for Christmas. The guest, 
thus left to the ladies, gave proof of brilliant 
conversational powers. Grace was an ani- 
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was sometimes heard; but she sat a little 
apart, and busied herself with a piece of em- 
broidery. 

It was growing late, when Mr. Raymond sud- 
denly arose and opened the piano. ‘ Will you 
sing one song for me, Miss Grace?”’ he asked. 

‘* With pleasure.” 

“Sing ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ ”’ 

Hope half rose, but resumed her seat again 
from sheer inability to stand. 

As the first notes of the song fell upon the 
air, Mr. Raymond left Grace’s side, and came 
to where Hope was seated. ‘Hope, little 
Hope,”’ he said, softly, “have you no word for 
me after such a long separation? See!’’ 

She looked up ; and, from a ribbon round his 
neck, hidden before, she saw depending the 
star which, ten years before, she had given to 
Alden Carter. ‘‘Alden,’’ she sobbed, ‘I 
thought you had forgotten.” 

“You knew me, then ?’’ 

“Could I forget you?”’ 

** And you are mine, little Hope?’”’ 

She put her hand in his, and he led her to 
the piano. 

Grace was almost startled into silenceas two 
voices joined hers in that time-honored chorus, 
** Auld Lang Syne.’’ She stole a glance; and, 
seeing two hands tightly clasped together, dis- 
creetly looked at the music-rack, and sang as 
if nothing but the song had any other earthly 
interest for her. 

The wedding was a nine days’ wonder in 
H ; and the happy pair, after calls and 
proper ceremonies, took up their abode in 
G , where no voice could connect Alden’s 
name with the bank robbery at H , 
There was some comment made when the 
name Alden Raymond Carter was given as the 
bridegroom’s full cognomen, but it died away 
like other nine days’ wonders, and only Uncle 
Conrad knew fully the history of Hope’s star. 
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A GOOD-HEARTED woman in the rosy beauty 
of her joy is the loveliest object in the world.— 
Hunt. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultivated 
mind may be said to have infinite stores of in- 
nocent gratification. Everything may be made 
interesting to it, by becoming a subject of 
thought or inquiry. Books, regarded merely 
as a gratification, are worth more than all the 
luxuries onearth. A taste for literature secures 
cheerful occupation for the unemployed and 
languid hours of life; and how many persons, 
in these hours, for want of innocent resources, 
are now impelled to coarse pleasure! How 
many young men can be found in this city, 
who, unaccustomed to find a companicn in a 
book, and strangers to intellectual activity, are 
almost driven, in the long dull evening of win- 
ter, to haunts of intemperance and depraving 
society ! 
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“T WONDER why, with all her admirers, Cou- 
sin Irene will not marry ?”’ soliloquized pretty 
Etta Mayfield, as she stood before her mirror 
curling a refractory ringlet. ‘What a rare 
wife she would make! Lovely, with a fine in- 
tellect, and noble, loving nature. She is a sis- 
ter and daughter in the true sense of the word. 
What a happy home this is; none of its mem- 
bers desire to spend an evening away from the 
home circle. And how she manages the chil- 
dren in her cool, calm way, is a mystery to me. 
I must get her receipt, for I never can make 
Essie mind a word I say.” 

“What is that about Essie?’’ 

Etta turned at the sound of the full, rich 
voice, to see Irene looking smilingly at her. 
Irene Ames justified the praise bestowed on 
her by Etta. Slightly above the medium 
height, her form was replete with graceful dig- 
nity. The fair, lovely face, the sweet crimson 
mouth, and large dark violet eyes, told a tale 
of deep sorrow, now subdued into a chastened 
calm, infinitely more charming than the bright, 
joyous expressions of yore. Smoothing back a 
stray golden ringlet from her high, pure brow, 
she repeated the question. 

“T was trying to conjecture how you con- 
trolled the children. I find it the hardest thing 
to control Essie. Please give me your receipt, 
Cousin Irene.’’ Seating herself on a low stool 
at her feet, Etta raised her sparkling black 
eyes lovingly to her cousin’s sweet face. 

““HowlLcontrolthem? Well, I will tell you. 
In the first place, a great deal of jirmness is 
requisite. Always keep your word, however 
painful it must be sometimes; then she will 
know that punishment, which no amount of 
tears or entreaties will avail, will follow diso- 
bedience. And, my dear, avoid scolding, or 
harsh, violent words; always command your 
temper in her presence. You cannot expect a 
child to be amiable if you are not so yourself ; 
example is everything. Lastly, take interest 
in all her little joys and sorrows. Children 
have their sorrows, and often are their little 
sensitive hearts wounded by a want of sympa- 
thy in the home circle. Always try to make 
home a pleasant place to live in. Entice her 
to confide fearlessly all her little secrets; to 
look on you as a companion, not as one to be 
feared. There, you have my receipt.” 

‘“*A capital one I know, as it is a complete 
successin yourown home. Youare such anice 
‘housekeeper’ as well as ‘mamma,’ that I am 
sorry my visit ends sosoon. I have enjoyed 
myself so well.’’ 

‘Remain all winter, Etta; we will be so 
pleased to have you, although we cannot offer 
the pleasures of your city home.” 

Irene smoothed the glossy ringlets back 
lovingly from the upturned brow. 
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“T weuld like to, but I am wanted home. 
Irene, it seems strange to me that you, with 
your wealth of mind and loveliness, have never 
married. You do not surely intend to remain 
single?”’ 

Irene’s lips quivered, but she replied in her 
sweet, calm way :— 

‘The children would fare badly without 
‘sister Irene.’ ”’ 

‘“*Nonsense! When you have an excellent 
governess, and that dear Mrs. Treherne would 
come to you any time as housekeeper and 
manager generally.”’ 

** You little match-maker.”’ 

‘“My dear cousin, I want you to be happy, 
as you can be, in the love of one worthy of 
you. It is so pleasant to be loved.”’ 

Etta’s bright eyes shone with a tender, loving 
light, as she thought of the noble heart all her 
own. An expression of deep pain flitted 
across Irene’s calm face. 

** Yes, it is pleasant to be loved, darling, and 
Iam happy to know that you possess one to 
rely on through life’s stormy way. But my 
love is buried in the past.” 

**Oh, I would like to know of your love,”’ ex- 
claimed Etta involuntarily. 

Leaning back in her chair, Irene seemed lost 
in painful thought. Rousing herself, she re- 
plied, in a low, mournful tone :— 

‘You shall hear, little cousin, my heart’s 
history ; it is asad one. WhenI wasa joyous, 
lively girl of seventeen, I met a young man, 
only a year my senior, at G . He was 
young, boyish, and very wild. Yet we loved 
each other dearly, and had it not been for the 
intervention of others, we would now be hap- 
py. Well, it was the old story of a friendship 
ripeningintolove. His parents evinced a warm 
attachment for me, and I loved them as my 
own. We were happy ten short, blissful 
months, his parents giving us every encourage- 
ment, when I began to notice a growing cold- 
ness in Harold, scarcely perceptible at first, 
but, as weeks wore on, evident to every one. 
To my questions regarding his conduct, he 
would give me no answer, but always change 
the subject. I told grandma, and expressed 
my determination of sending him a dismissal. 
But she had too high a regard for him to be- 
lieve he was false. She said he was young and 
thoughtless, and I toosuspicious. I submitted 
to her, and endured weeks of agony. At last, 
unable to stand it any longer, I broke off our 
intimacy. During the summer I never spoke, 
treating him with a contempt I did not feel! 
Poor fellow! To think he had to bear unmerited 
scorn, and could not justify himself! When 
he left, and I realized we were separated for- 
ever, I sank into an apathy from which I did 
not recover until winter fled, and spring ushered 
in the hopes of literary attainments. That 
summer we met again, and, through the per- 
suasions of others, I renewed a slight friend- 








ship. I heard from his own lips of his unal- 
tered affection; as I was about to quaff the 
cup of joy and restored confidence (he promised 
an explanation), it was dashed from my eager 
lips. He grew suddenly cold and reserved ; 
friendly, but changed. We had no opportunity 
for mutual explanations of the past. I bore it 
with proud indifference, until the day of his 
departure I learned from his parents the cause 
of the change. He loved me, but they thought 
him too young and wild to enter into an en- 
gagement, and years must elapse before he 
could be competent to marry. They wanted 
us to remain friends, but seeing my unhappi- 
ness, they thought too much of me, were too 
fearful of my health, to allow us to see each 
other, so they left without allowing us to say 
‘Good-by.” He was not aware of the true rea- 
son ; theirs was, they had too much for him to 
attend to to admit of him calling. He did not 
know I knew all. He was under age, and was 
fearful his strange conduct would cause all ad- 
vances to be met with scorn ; too filial to be- 
tray his parents, and I too proud to tell him I 
knew all. Ah, my love would have made him 
a better boy. Mistaken kindness of theirs, it 
was my life’s misery. Still I was content; 
that he would always love me, I was confi- 
dent. And I knew that a few years would 


.| remove the cause of their objections, and we 


would be happy. Two yearsafter an epidemic 
raged in his place of residence, and one evening 
I was sitting on the balcony waiting for mother 
to walk with me, when Mr. Dufay came up 
the steps, and, clasping me in his arms, wept 
silently for some time. Seeing he was too agi- 
tated to speak, I placed him a chair, and waited 
with a sickening throb to learn the cause. At 
last he told me that Harold, my darling whom 
they had separated me from, was dying, and 
had sent forme. The anguish of that death- 
bed meeting I cannot tell you. Suffice it to 
say, he told me of all his follies, his love and 
repentance, and desired me to wear mourning, 
which I did. It is for him as well as my dear 
mother that I wear it still. He died in my 
arms. The last word he breathed was my 
name. His last look of recognition was fast- 
ened lovingly on my face, and the last thing I 
remembered, I was holding the inanimate form 
in a close unyielding embrace, calling franticly 
on the loved one for one more glance, one more 
tone of the worshipped voice.” 

Irene bowed her head upon the cushion, and 
for some moments Etta’s sobs alone broke the 
silence. Raising the pallid, suffering face, she 
continued :— 

“Two months after, my brother joined him 
in yon bright world, and I was obliged to take 
up the burden of life for the sake of my mother- 
less little ones. Now I am content in the alle- 
viation of others’ sorrows. My wealth has 
enabled me to soothe many an aching heart, 
and I see my home happy, prized above all 
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else by its inmates, and content to know I am 
necessary to their comfort. When I go hence, a 
sparkling crown, and robes pure and free from 
sorrow, will be given me, and He will be wait- 
ing by my dying pillow, ready to bear me to 
the shores of eternal bliss, to walk hand in 
hand the resplendent streets of the New Jeru- 
salem.” 

An indescribable expression of holy peace lit 
the mournful, violet eyes; her lips moved in 
prayer to the All Father, and while a tear 
stole gently down the pale cheek, ‘‘ that peace 
that passeth all understanding” lulled the 
troubled waves of the soul. She laid her hand 
softly on Etta’s bowed head. 

“Thank you for those tears, darling. May 
you never have to shed them for yourself.” 

“‘Trene, was ‘Ida’ your life?” 

‘Yes, dear; when I wrote that book, I was 
in great anguish. Thank God, all the bitter- 
ness has passed. Come, let us prepare for 
dinner. Percy must not see his little wife in 
tears, or he will scold cousin Irene.” 

Etta learned a lesson that all should strive 
to learn: that a patient endurance of the ills 
of life, and the endeavor to do all the good, 
alleviate all the sorrows in our power in this 
beautiful but sin-stained earth, is a nobler vic- 
tory won over self than the laurel crowns of 
her mightiest conquerors. 





<> 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 
BY MAGGIE LUTE SULLIVAN BURKE. 


Morn wakes the chill orient, leaden and gray, 

While night’s brooding wings, flapping slow, pass 
away; 

When, lo! what a wonder before us appears— 

High mass of the midnight, as sung by the spheres, 

Hath brought in communion the whole world below, 

Now bound in one band—’tis the beautiful snow. 

Our prairie, an ocean all white, spreads away, 

Till, meeting out yonder the sky wintry gray, 

Its breast—swelling, sinking like shore-broken 
waves— 

Seems great frozen billows above ocean’s caves ; 

And yonder a forest, with broad sails of snow, 

Looks like a white fleet in the morn’s distant glow. 

Ah! ‘“* Where are the flowers?” °Tis a mercy most 
mild— 

God’s mercy—that hides them from tempests so 
wild. * 

They sleep through the night-tide of winter’s chill 
reign, 

Their covert of swansdown protecting from pain; 

But yest’re’en I wandered where lately they grew— 

Their bright smiles had vanished, the grass verdure 
too. 

*Twas sad to behold it—the scene once so gay— 

Its glory departed, its charm passed away ; 

Then welcome the snowflakes that clothe its dis- 
grace 

With mantle of charity, smiling in place. 

Ah! well for the world would mankind from them 
learn 

The lesson they teach us, nor ever more spurn 

The fallen, the tarnished, by frost-breath of sin; 

But let love’s white mantle their failings wrap in, 





| Till God with his sunshine the tender germ fills, 
The pure germ of virtue, that icy scorn kills. 

| What if, for awhile, all their bloom shall depart? 

His love hath implanted that germ in each heart. 

Then root not out rudely the frail human flower, 

So rich, although blighted, in this God-given dower; 

| Bring charity’s mantle from love’s golden loom, 

And cover with brightness its sad dearth of bloom. 

What heavenly beauty would clothe us below 

Did man learn thy lesson, oh, merciful snow! 





MY SOUL AND I. 

BY LOUDON ENGLE. 
TELL me, my soul, what bliss awaits 
Beyond those far-famed pearly gates? 
What transports in my heart shall rise, 
Mounting the heights of Paradise? 
Will shadowy love, at last, be real? 
Shall I, O bliss! clasp my ideal? 
Tell me, my soul, nor leave in doubt 
These questions, long past finding out. 
Only sad silence doth reply ; 
No answer comes my tears to dry. 
The soul, secure in conscious power, 
Waiteth for death to strike the hour 
That shall release it, set it free, 
To roam for aye, eternity. 
Then I shall be, what now 1 seem, 
No longer walking, as in dream. 
My soul and I shall, face to face, 
Grow one in glory and in grace. 
Forever stilled distrust and doubt, 
Naught shall be past our finding out. 
Through endless cycles we shall run, 
To find our travels just begun. 
And knowledge, once so limited, 
‘Through countless worlds shall then be spread. 
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COMPLIMENTS of congratulation are always 
kindly taken, and cost one nothing but pen, 
ink, and paper. I consider them as draughts 
upon good breeding, where the exchange is al- 
ways greatly in favor of the drawer.—Chester- 
Jield. 


INTELLIGENT WOMEN TAKE NO PLEAS- 
URE IN GossiPp.—The well-informed woman 
may generally be known not so much by what 
she tells you as by what she does not tell you; 
for she is the last to take pleasure in mere gos- 
sip, or to make vulgar allusion to the appear- 
ance, dress, or personal habits of her friends 
and neighbors. 


THE GARDENER’S PRIVILEGES. — The 
question was once asked by a beautiful wo- 
man—“‘ Why is a gardener the most extraor- 
dinary man in the world?’’ The only reply 
given was as follows: ‘‘ Because no man has 
more business on earth, and he always chodses 
good grounds for what he does. He commands 
his thyme, he is master of the mint, and he fin- 
gers the pennyroyal. He raises his celery 
every year, and it is a bad year that does not 





bring him a plum,” 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BACHELIK PELERINE (KNITTING). 
Materials.—Two ounces of white Shetland wool, 
five steel knitting needles No. 14, 


OvuR model is composed of two parts; the 


pelerine, short and open at the back, and pro- 
longed in shawl-like ends in front (as seen in | 


Fig. 1), and the hood (which, when thrown- 


the knitting after it is completed by pinning 
the entire piece of knitting out over the pattern 
(cut in stiffer paper) on an ironing-board or a 
| table with a woollen cover, putting a clean 
cloth under the work, and damping it with a 
sponge dipped in very weak gum water. Of 
| course it is the wrong side of the knitting that 


Fig. 1. 


back, forms a kind of cape), the edge of which 
lies in plaits round the face. The whole 
bachelik, with the exception of the lace, may 


‘be lined with colored sarcenet or llama, and 


thus converted into a warmer evening wrap if 
intended for winter use. 

The knitting for the pelerine itself is done in 
two parts, and when completed the slope at 
the back is sewn together. The pelerine is 
commenced at the outer edge of the longest 
side, and the curve for the throat is given to 





is to be damped, and, in pinning it out, this 
side must be kept uppermost. 218 stitches 
loosely cast on (divided on the four needles) 
are required for the length of one-half of the 
pelerine, and are to be knitted in the pattern 
shown in detail, and of its real size at Fig. 2a. 

1st row. Slip 1, * 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 3 plain, knit two together, over ; repeat 
from *, 2d. And all the even-numbered rows. 
Purl. 3d. Slip 1, 2 plain, * over, knit 2 to- 
| gether, 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain; 
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repeat from *, 5th. Slip 1, 3 plain, * over, slip 


1, knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch over, | 
2; end towards the back is also to be sloped by 


over, 5 plain; repeat from *. 7th. Slip 1, 
plain, * knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 3 plain; repeat from *. 9th. 
Slip 1, * 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain 
over, knit 2 together; repeat from *. 11th. 


Fig. 





Slip 1, knit 2 tegether, * over, 5 plain, over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch 
over; repeat from *. 13th. Like 1st, and re- 
peat the pattern. The end of the knitting in- 
tended for the back is kept straight for some 
time, whilst, to give roundness to the front 
end, a stitch is to be added at thé beginning of 
every row at that end, by bringing the thread 
over before commencing, until by two repeti- 
tions of the pattern 24 rows have been knitted. 








at that end, and in the next 10 rows, 4 stitches 
each time. During these same 60 rows, the 


taking off the 1st stitch, purling the next, and 
passing the slipped stitch over at the begin- 
ning of each purl row, and in addition at in- 
tervals of 6 rows, by knitting 2 together also, 


2a.—Detail. 


ad 


ast’ 


at the conclusion of the rows ending at the 
back. There wiil then remain 33 stitches for 
the neck, which are to be cast off. The second 
half of the pelerine is to be knitted in exactly 
the same way, but care must be taken to re- 
verse the ends for the back and front, so that 
the two halves may correspond when joined 
together. For the width of the hood cast on 
82 stitches, and knit the first 32 rows quite 
straight in the pattern before given ; 112 more 


Fig. 3b.—Border. 





In the next 24 rows, the 12 stitches that have 
thus been gained are to be decreased by knit- 
ting 2 together at the commencement of each 
row at the front end. In the next 60 rows the 
front is to have the complement of stitches re- 


rows then follow, in which, at intervals of 3 
rows, that is every 4th row (being the 33d, 
37th, 41st, 45th, etc.), 1 stitch is to be taken in 
at the beginning and end of the row, so that at 
the conclusion of the 144 rows 26 stitches only 


duced by two-thirds ; this is done by casting off | will remain, which are to be cast off. 


loosely 5 stitches at the beginning of every row 


| 
1 


The lace or edging shown in. detail at Fig. 
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3b is knitted separately, and sewn round the 
pelerine and hood. It is done in pieces, and 
joined together afterwards, as many stitches 
being cast on at once as a needle wi!l conveni- 
ently hold, but their number must be divisible 
by 13. ist row. * over, knit 2 together; repeat 
from *, 2d. And all even-numbered rows, 
purl. 3d. * 5 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 
5 plain; repeat from *. 5th. *3 plain, knit 2 
together, over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
3 plain; repeat from *. 7th. * 2 plain, knit 2 
together, over, 5 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
2 plain; repeat from *. 9th. * 1 plain, knit 2 
together, over, 2 plain, over, knit 3 together, 
over, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain; 
repeat from *. 11th. * 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
over, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, over, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain; re- 
peat from *. 13th, * Knit 3 together, over, 1 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, 1 plain, over, knit 3 
together; repeat from *. 15th. * 1 plain, knit 
2 together, over, 1 plain, knit 2 together, over 
three times (these three overs are to be knitted 
as 3 stitches, purl, plain, and purl in the next 
row), knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain; repeat from *. 17th. *1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain ; repeat from*. 19th. *3 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 3 plain, knit 2 together, 
over, 3 plain f repeat from *. 21st. * 4 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
over, 4 plain; repeat from *. 23d. * 5 plain, 
over, knit 3 together, over, 5 plain; repeat 
from *. After the end of this row turn the 
work, and pur! the first 21 stitches; turn and f 
knit back 13 of these plain; turn again, and 
purl the first 12 of these last plain stitches, 
passing the Ist stitch over the 2d, so that the 
stitches on the wrong or purl side of the work 
are cast off as you proceed, whilst these on the 
right or plain side are not cast off till the top 
of the scallop is reached. * Turn again, and 
knit the same 11 stitches plain; turn, purl the 
next 10, passing the 1st over the 2d, so that in 
each of the purl rows one stitch more is left 
unknitted at the end every time. Continue re- 
peating from *, but each time the number of 
stitches is reduced by 1, till you come to only 1 
stitch. Then the stitches that have been left 
on the right or plain side are cast off, which 
brings you to the commencement of another 
scallop, for which purl the next 13 stitches, 
and repeat from t. The stitches remaining 
from the first 21 stitches knitted of course serve 
to complete a neighboring scallop on the other 
side ; when another portion of lace is finished, 
6 stitches will be found left at the other end, 
and the first 7, being taken up with them, 
must be knitted in the same manner as has 
been described to make a complete scallop, the 
lace being sewn together on the wrong side as 
far as the 23d row, where the thick scallops 
commence. It.may sometimes be more conve- 
nient for the length required to knit these 





stitches as a half scallop, which can be done, 
It is best to sew the lace to the pelerine and 
hood before they are pinned out; it must also 
be damped like the rest, and a pin put in the 
centre of each scallop. 

The work, having been damped with gum 
water, must be allowed to become thoroughly 
dry before it is taken off the board or table; 
then the hood is to be sewn round 'the neck of 
the pelerine, and the front edge of it plaited in 
12 or 14 plaits. The first of these plaits begins 
five inches above the join at the neck. The 
hook is either to be tied at the throat with ribbon, 
or fastened with a middle-sized hook and eye. 


Sadi al 


BOY’S GAITER. 


Materials.—OQne ounce of white and one-quarter 
ounce of colored Berlin wool, four knitting-pins 
No. 15 (bell-gauge.) 








BEGIN at the upper edge with white wool. 
Cast on sixty-three stitches—twenty on each of 
two pins, and twenty-three on the third. The 
twelfth stitch on the third pin is knitted to form 
the seam at the back. 

Knit eighteen rows as for a stocking, alter- 
nately two plain, two purled; then, with 
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colored wool, one row plain, two rows purled ; 
then, with white, three rows plain; then 
colored one row plain, and two purled. For 
the broad white stripe alternately as follows: 
Purl one, knit one (the back part of this stitch 
is knitted in each instance), so as to form a 
narrow perpendicular stripe. The whole stripe 
contains seven rows; then the colored is re- 
peated, then the plain white stripe, and so on 
until, according to design, there are twelve 


Fig. 1. 
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narrow colored stripes. Between them there 
must, however, be a decrease in the same man- 
ner as for the calf of a stocking, and this begins 
from the seventh stripe in each colored one, so 
that when the last of these stripes is finished, 
the number is reduced twelve stitches. Now 
knit without decreasing forty rows all white of 
alternately one purled stitch and one plain 
stitch, then cast off loosely. For the under 
conclusion, work a few rows of crochet with 
white wool as follows: In each of the knitted 
stitches work five double-treble. 

In the following row, work one single and 
one chain between every fifth treble. This 
raises the trebles into little flutings. At the 
top and bottom of these flutings, work little 
scallops of three chain and one single, and work 
a line of three chain and one single at the top 
of the gaiter. 
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FUR FOR THE NECK. 

TuHIs fur is made of feathers or down, You 
require a piece of linen, fifteen inches long by 
one wide; some poultry feathers or down, 
which should be prepared. As this is a very 
useful as well as fashionable work, we will de- 
scribe a good method of preparing feathers for 
the benefit of those who keep poultry. Fea- 
ther trimming is much worn, and it is not dif- 
ficult to make; and, if sold, would prove far 


Fig. 2a.--Detail of Fur for the Neck. 





Fig. 32.—Detail of Fur for the Neck. 





more profitable than disposing of the feathers 
to upholsterers or drapers. 

As soon as your feathers are taken from the 
bird, put them into brown paper bags, which 
tie close—coarse calico bags would do as well 
—and put them into a moderate oven, where 
they should be kept for some hours ; this kills 
all vermin. When you take them out, put on 
a cloth, and shake them well; then pick each 
feather out, and cut off the little hard piece of 
quill at the top. If you intend to make trim- 
ming of the feathers, before your birds are 
plucked they should be gently washed in luke- 
warm water and soapsuds, with a little whiskey 
or gin in it; by this means the plumage is ren- 
dered perfectly clean and free from all dirt and 
dust, and, if the birds are left in a clean warm 
place to dry, they can receive no harm. Nearly 
all birds are washed in this manner before ex- 
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hibition, on account of the gloss and lustre it 
gives to the feathers. 

Fig. 2a shows how each feather should be 
cut. Prepare a large quantity before you com- 
mence working. 

Fig. 35 shows the manner of sewing on. 
You take for the first row three or four fea- 
thers, and sew them ina row at the extreme 
end of the linen. They must be sewn on with 
sewing silk, at about the distance from each 
other shown in the figure. The stitch used for 
sewing on is made by working over each fea- 
ther twice on each side the quill. The figure 
shows the stitch and the position of the needle 
so clearly that further explanation is unneces- 
sary. 

In the 2d and all other rows the feathers are 
put close together, and on each side the linen 
—that is, for this boa for the neck ; in making a 
trimming, they must not be putsoclose that they 
fall over each other, but be carefully arranged. 
Sew the feathers on the linen till about one 
inch from the middle, then commence the other 
half, working to the same distance from the 
middle ; then sew the feathers on in a slanting 
direction, by which means the turning, or 
rather meeting of the feathers, will not be so 
visible. When the piece is finished, sew ribbon 
strings to the extreme ends of the linen to tie 
it with. When you mount feathers as a trim- 
ming, it is well to mount them on material as 
nearly the color of the feathers as possible. 
The feathers of the golden-pencilled or spangled 
Hamburg fowls fourm a beautiful rich trimming, 
and a good gray one well marked can be had 
trom the silver-pencilled birds of the same 
breeds, also from the Brahma Pootra fowls. 
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BIB WITH CROCHET LACE, FOR 
BABIES ONE YEAR OLD. 





Tuts bib is made of calico taken double, in- 
side which skeins of white knitting cotton have 


Fig. 1.—Front, 





been stitched. The shape of the bib is seen on 
illustration. The bib is bound with a double 
strip of calico, with skeins of cotton stitched 
in. This strip continues on the shoulders 
about six inches long; a buttonhole is worked 





in the end of each shoulder-piece. The bib is 
fastened by means of these buttonholes, with 
button on the waistband, made like the bib. 
Then edge the bib with a crochet border, which 
is narrower round the slope of the neck. This 
lace is gathered and worked in the following 


Fig. 2.—Back. 





manner: Make a foundation chain the length 
required, and work on this always alternately 
1 treble, 1 chain, missing one stitch of the foun- 
dation chain under the latter. 2d row *: 2 
double, divided by 3 chain; on the next chain 
stitch 7 chain, missing 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 
under them repeat from *. The following 
rows are worked in the same manner, only 
work the two double, divided by three chain, 
round the chain stitch scallop of the preceding 
row. 
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MATCH-BOX IN SHAPE OF A DRUM. 


THIS match-box consists of a strip of card- 
board eighteen inches and three-fifths long, two 
inches and three-fifths wide, rolled up in such 
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a manner as to leave an opening in the middle 
measuring two inches and three-fifths across ; 
it is then gummed so as to remain in this shape. 
The case is then bound on both edges with 
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light brown glacé silk, and covered on the in- 
side with silver paper, and on the outside with 
a strip of embroidery consisting of alternate 
red and white cloth Vandykes; these Van- 
dykes are fastened on a strip of calico, and 
edged with gold braid; the white Vandykes 
are embroidered with point russe stitches of 
different colored purse silk, the red ones are 
ornamented with a colored spot worked in satin 
stitch and with gold beads. On both sides of 
the strip of embroidery paste on a strip of card- 


Fig. 1.—Lamp Shade. 
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and on the outside with sand-paper. The 
cover consists likewise of a round piece of 
card-board covered on the top with white 
leather, and underneath with sand-paper ; 
fasten two sticks of wood on the upper surface 
to imitate the sticks of a drum. 





LAMP SHADE. 


Tuts lamp shade is made of glass paper, and 
imitates glass mosaic. It consists of six parts, 


Fig. 1.—Shoe-Bag Closed. 
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board three-fifths of an inch wide, covered with 
light brown silk, ornamented with Vandyked 
lines of gold braid, fastened down with small 
black stitches. These strips must come slightly 
beyond the edges of the case. Then fasten a 
card-board bottom into the case, which must 
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be covered on the inside with silver paper, | 
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the size of which depends on that of the lamp. 
‘For each part cut two pieces of the same size, 
one of white transparent paper, the other of 
white glass paper. The pattern is traced on 
the transparent paper; the pieces and strips of 
the colored glass paper are pasted on it with 
gum, following the outlines of the pattern. On 
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our pattern the divisions are ornamented alter- 
nately with a mosaic rosette and with mosaic 
patterns, Fig. 2 shows the rosette and a part 
of the mosaic pattern full size with the manner 
of workingthem. The choice of colors depends 
on personal taste. 

When the mosaic patterns are completed, 
the ornamented parts must be pasted on the 
white glass paper thus :— 

The different parts are joined together with 
strips of thick white paper pasted on the outer 
and inner sides of the divisions wherever they 
meet. On the outer side these strips are orna- 
mented with leaves; a similar ornament is 
fastened round the upper and lower edge of the 
shade. These leaves are made of different 
colored crape ; they must be pasted on in such 
a manner that the edge of one leaf overlaps the 
next. Instead of glass paper pieces of glacé 
silk can be used. 
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EMBROIDERY SHOE-BAG. 
(See Engravings, Page 549.) 

THIS shoe-bag is made of brown cloth. It 
is ten inches and one-fifth long, eight inches 
and two-fifths wide, and fitted up with divi- 
sion and flaps, so as to form two pockets. 
The outer parts, the lower lappets, and the 
revers are cut in one piece, taking for the same 
a piece of double cloth, thirty-two inches long, 
eight inches and two-fifths wide. Between the 
double folds of the cloth fasten a piece of card- 
board for the back and front part of the bag, 
leaving the revers and the lower flap free. 
Then cut a piece of card-board for the division 
of the bag; cover it on both sides with cloth, 
and fasten if with overcast stitch on to the 
part of the leather cloth which is to form the 
lower flaps. Then join the front and back 
parts of the bag on to strips of cloth four and 
four-fifths inches wide with overcast stitch. 
The flaps at the sides and at the back of the 
bag are slanted off at the corners, and fastened 
with overcast stitch. Then work the embroi- 
dery on the outer part of the bag; it consists 
partly of brown silk braid, sewn on with hem- 
stitch of light brown silk, and partly of loose 
buttonhole stitch of light brown silk. Lastly, 
fasten a thick handle of cord and elastic, for 
fastening the bag. 
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BABY’S GLOVE. 

Materials.—Four needles No. 15, four No. 13 re- 
quired. Care must be taken to use the needles as 
directed. Half an ounce of white German wool, a 
quarter of an ounce of colored. 

WITH white wool cast 40 stitches on one 
needle, knit them off on three needles, 12 on 
two, 16.on the third. Use needles No. 13. 
Knit 3, seam 1 alternately for 2 rounds. 

Take colored wool. Knit 1 round plain. 
Seam 3 rounds. With white wool. Knit 1 








round plain. Knit 3, seam 1 alternately for 3 
rounds. Take cvlored wool. Knit 1 round 
plain. Seam 3rounds. With white wool knit 
lround plain. Knit 3, seam 1 alternately for 
7 rounds. 

You are now to take needles No. 15 and 
colored wool. Knit 2 rounds plain. Next 
round * Knit 2, make 1, knit two together; 
repeat from *. Knit 2 rounds plain. You may 
break off the colored wool. Take needles No. 
13 and white wool. Knit 2 rounds plain. 

3d round. Knit 1, seam 1 alternately all 
round, 

4th and 5th. Knit plain. Observe 2 ronnds 
plain knitting are to be repeated between each 
increasing round. 

6th. Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1. This is done 
this first time in the round by, when you come 
to the 3d stitch, before working it, putting 
your needle through the loop below, in reality 
the stitch of the last row, and drawing the wool 
through it ; the second time you raise it is done 
after you have knitted or seamed a stitch by, 
before you let the loop down, putting your 
needle in at the back of the same loop and 
drawing the wool through. Knit 1, seam 1, 
raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 alternately rest of 
round. 





%th. Knit 1, seam i, raise 1. Seam 1, knit 1 
twice (this means repeat the seam 1, knit 1 al- 
ternately so many times between the raisings), 
raise 1, Knit 1, seam 1 alternately rest of 
round. 

12th. Knit 1,seam 1, raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 
three times. Raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 alter- 
nately rest of round. 

15th. Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1. Seam 1, knit 1 
four times. Raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 alter- 
nately rest of round. 

18th. Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1. Knit 1,seam 1 
five times. Raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 alter- 
nately rest of round. 

21st. Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1. Seam 1, kuit 1 
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six times. Raise 1. Knit 1, seam 1 alter- 
nately rest of round, 

22d. Knit 3, slip on a piece of wool the next 
12 stitches, and secure it to prevent their slip- 
ping off. These stitches are afterwards taken 
up for thethumb. Rest of round knit plain. 

23d. Knit plain. 

* 24th. Knit 1, seam 1 alternately. Knit 2 
rounds plain. Repeat from * five times more 

You now use the smaller needles to reduce 
the size at the top of the glove. Ist round. 
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Knit 1, seam 1 alternately. Two rounds plain 
knitting. 4th. Knit 3, knit 2 together alter- 
nately. Knit 2 rounds plain. 7th. Knit 2, 
knit 2 together alternately. Knit 2 rounds 
plain. Take the larger-sized needles, and knit 
one round plain with them. Break off a suf- 
ficient length of wool, slip all the stitches on 
it, and draw together. 

THUMB.—Use needles No. 13. Take up 
thumb-stitches thus: 4 on each of three needles, 
mlding two more on the 3d by taking up two 
where there is the opening. * Knit 2 rounds 
plain. One round seaming 1 and knitting 1 
alternately. Repeat from * three times more. 
Take needles No, 15, knit 2 rounds plain. 3d 
round, Knit 2 together, knit 3 alternately, end 
with knit 2. Knit one round plain. Knit an- 
other plain round, but with the larger needles. 
Draw wool through the loops, and fasteu off. 

To make a left-hand glove, form the thumb 
at the end of the third needle, instead of at the 
beginning of the first. Make the 1st, raising 
When within four loops of the end of the round. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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MAT WITH FOOT MUFYS., 

THIS pretty mat forms a foot muff in the 
Shape of a shell. It is made of fine brown 
cloth, ornamented witha rick pattern of brown 
soutache. The mat is edged all round with a 
deep worsted fringe of two shades. The mat 
measures thirty-four inches long and twenty- 
eightinches wide. It must be lined with brown 
Holland, and slightly quilted. The foot muff 
is worked separately, lined and quilted, and 
bound with brown worsted braid. It should be 
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stitched through in such a manner as to imitate 
the ribs of the shell. The muff can be lined with 
fur or with crochet in imitation of the same. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR RICE WORK. 

By far the best thing for sticking riceto card- 
board is white of egg, as it does not discolor the 
rice, and is more effectual] than any gam. The 
card-board must first be wetted with the white 
of egg (a small paint brush is the best thing to 
use), and then athick layer of rice be sprinkled 
indiscriminately over the part wetted; this 
must be allowed to dry on (which will take 
some little time), and then the loose rice which 
has not stuck shaken off; then more white of 
egg, and another layer of rice, and so on until 
the required thickness is obtained. It requires 
patience, as it is useless to put more rice until 
the first layer is dry and has firmly stuck. 
Any little interstices can easily be filled up 


| afterwards, 
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Receipts, &e. 


: CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 

Few cooks are agreed about this good old English 
dish, each one considering her way the best. We 
have carefully selected a number of receipts relating 
to these old-time puddings, from which our readers 
can make a selection. We know that they will 
have good reason to be satisfied with any of them. 

Plum Pudding.—Beat up four eggs well; add to 
them, first, half a pint of new milk and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Then mix in halfa pound of beef suet, 
chopped very fine, a pound of raisins stoned and 
chopped, a quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, one nutmeg grated, one 
ounce of candied peel cut into thin small strips; 
stir all well together, and add another half pint of 
new milk; then beat in sufficient flour to make it a 
stiff paste, adda glass of brandy and a glass of white 
wine. Tie it up close, and boil it, if in a mould or 
basin, five hours; if in a cloth, four; but the pud- 
ding is better, as well as more shapely, when boiled 
in a shape or mould. For Sauce, make some good 
melted butter, put in some loaf-sugar, a glass of 
white wine, and a glass of brandy; make it boil up, 
pour half of it over the pudding, and serve the rest 
in a hot sauce-boat. This pudding may be made 
with the grated crum of household bread as well as 
with flour; itis better so if to be eaten cold. Plum 
puddings may be made a fortnight or longer before 
they are wanted, and will be all the mellower for 
the keeping, if hung up in a dry place where they 
will not mould. Christmas plum pudding is often 
served with a sprig of holly stuck in the middle; 
this makes a pretty garnish. 

A Good Christmas Plum Pudding.—The pride of 
English cookery is the plum pudding, which conti- 
nental nations despise, because they can never suc- 
ceed in making it eatable; we may therefore be 
excused in giving several receipts, all tried and ap- 
proved, though of various degrees of excellence. 
With one pound of clean dry currants and half a 
pound of good raisins stoned mix one pound of 
bread-crums, half a pound of fine flour, and one 
pound and a half of finely-shred suet; add a quarter 
of a pound of sifted sugar, a grated nutmeg, a 
drachm of cinnamon, two cloves, and half a dozen 
almonds pounded, and an ounce each of candied 
orange and lemon sliced thin; mix all the materials 
thoroughly together in a bowl with a glass of 
brandy and one of sherry; then beat very well six 
eggs, and slowly stir in till all be well blended; 
cover the bowl, and let the mixture stand for twelve 
hours; then pour it in a pudding cloth, and tie it, 
not very tight; put it into boiling water, and keep 
up the boiling for six hours. Serve with sugar 
sifted over, and wine or punch sauce. Brandy is 
usually sent in with a Christmas pudding to be 
poured over the whole pudding, or over each slice, 
then lighted, and served in flames. 

The Nonpareil Plum Pudding.—Half a pound of 
best raisins stoned and chopped, half a pound of 
currants clean and dried, a quarter of a pound of 
candied lemon sliced thin, a quarter of a pound of 
candied orange sliced thin, half a nutmeg grated, 
half a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, half a 
saltspoonful of salt, the outer rind of two lemons 
grated, the juice of one lemon, one pound of fine 
bread-crums, three-quarters of a pound of fineiy- 
shred fresh suet, half a pound of powdered sugar, 
two glasses each of brandy and sherry, seven eggs. 
First beat the eggs, whites and yelks separately, 
very well; then add the spices, the salt, and the 
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peels; then the sugar, the raisins, and the currants; 
next the crums and the suet; last of all the lemon- 
juice, the wine, and the brandy; beat all till very 
smooth; pour into a cloth, and boil for six hours, 
Serve with wine or punch sauce. 

Doctor Kitchener’s Plum Pudding.—Six ounces of 
finely-chopped suet, six ounces of Malaga raisins 
stoned and chopped, eight ounces of currants cleaned 
and dried, three ounces of fine bread-crums, three 
ounces of flour, three well-beaten eggs, the sixth of 
a nutmeg grated, the same of mace and cinnamon, 
four ounces of sugar, and half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a pint of milk, one ounce of candied lemon 
sliced, half an ounce of citron sliced. Beat together 
the eggs and spices; mix in the milk by degrees; 
then add the rest of the ingredients, beating all 
thoroughly; pour into a damp floured pudding 
cloth, put it into boiling water, and keep up the 
boiling six hours. 

Rich Plum Pudding.—Beat up eight eggs, yelks 
and whites separately, and strain; mix them with 
a pint of thick cream; stir in half a pound of flour 
and half a pound of bread-crums rubbed through a 
colander; when well mixed, beat in one pound of 
beef suet chopped very fine, one pound of currants, 
one pound of finely-chopped raisins, one pound of 
powdered sugar, two ounces of candied lemon and 
two of citron, and a nutmeg grated; mix up all 
with half a pint of brandy or of wine; boil ina 
cloth for six or seven hours, Any of these Christ- 
mas puddings may be kept for a month after boil- 
ing, if the cloth in which they are made be replaced 
by a clean one, and the puddings be hung to the 
ceiling of a kitchen or any warm store-room ; they 
will then be‘ready for use, and will require only one 
hour’s boiling to heat them thoroughly. 

A Family Plum Pudding.—Beat up four eggs, the 
whites and yelks separately; add to the yelks 4 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of grated ginger, nut- 
meg, grated lemon-peel, and salt, four ounces of 
sugar, half a pound of currants, then one pound of 
flour, and half a pound of suet, and beat up the 
whole'thoroughly with the whites of the eggs. Wine 
or brandy may be added if approved; but the pud- 
ding will be very good without this addition. Tie 
it in a cloth, and boil for six hours. Serve with 
any good pudding sauce. 

Carrot Pudding, confessedly such, is given, to save 
our plum puddings from that humiliating intrusion. 
Mix in a bow! half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
chopped suet, three-quarters of a pound of grated 
carrots, a quarter of a pound of raisins stoned, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, brown or sifted white. Place these 
in a mould or dish; beat up two whole eggs and the 
yelks of four in a gill of milk, grate a little nutmeg 
in, and add it tothe former. Bake or steam forty- 
five minutes. 

Vesuvian Plum Pudding is sure to please the 
youngsters and perhaps the oldsters. On the top of 
the pudding cut out a hollow nearly as big as an 
ordinary wine glass. Warm ina small saucepan a 
wineglassful or more of good cognac. Let your as- 
sistant carry this, while you carry the pudding, to 
the dining-room door; arrived there, let her pour 
the cognac into the hollow, set light to it with a strip 
of paper (not a lucifer match), open the door, and 
serve blazing. 

Hunter’s Pudding.—Mix together one pound of 
flour, one pound of finely-chopped suet, one pound of 
currants, one pound of chopped raisins, four ounces 
of sugar, the outer rind of half a lemon grated, six 
berries of allspice finely powdered, and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt; when well mingled, add four 
well-beaten eggs, a glass of brandy, and one or two 
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RECEIPTS. 





tablespoonfuls of milk to reduce all to a thick bat- 
ter; boil in a cloth nine hours, and serve with 
brandy sauce. This pudding may be kept for six 
months after boiling, if closely tied up; it will be 
required to be boiled an hour when Jt is to be used. 

A Small Plum Pudding.—Pour a cup of milk overa 
pound of fine bread-crums, and let them lie half an 
hour; then beat in four ounces of sugar, half a 
pound of suet chopped fine, half a pound of raisins 
chopped, and half a teaspoonful of grated lemon- 
peel; beat all well up with four eggs, and boil five 
hours. 

The Hedgehog Plum Pudding.—This very rich pud- 
ding is made as follows: One pound each of muscatel 
and sultana raisins chopped, one pound of currants, 
one pound of finely-chopped beef suet, one pound of 
fine moist sugar, two ounces each of candied citron, 
lemon, and orange sliced, half the rind of a lemon 
finely chopped, two ounces each of bitter and sweet 
almonds finely chopped, a nutmeg grated, half a 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger, the same quantity 
of salt, one pound of fine bread-crums, and three- 
quarters of a pound of flour. Mix these all tho- 
roughly together; then beat up nine eggs and a 
wineglassful of ale, and stir into the pudding, beat- 
ing it up till all is weil blended; tie in a cloth, and 
boil for nine hours. Have ready four ounces of 
blanched almonds, and, as soon as the pudding is 
dished, stick them over it closely ; make an open- 
ing in the centre, and pour in two glasses of brandy. 





HOLIDAY SWEETS. 


Hot Cross Buns.—One quart of milk, twelve ounces 
of butter, half an ounce of mixed spice, two eggs, 
two ounces of yeast, four pounds of flour. Make the 
milk slightly warm, put it into a pan with one-half 
of the sugar, six ounces of the flour, the yeast, and 
eggs. Mix the whole together, cover the pan, and 
put it in a warm place. When this ferment has 
risen with a high frothy head, and again fallen, and 
become nearly flat, it is then ready for the remain- 
ing portion of the ingredients to be mixed with it, 
The butter should be previously rubbed in with the 
flour between the hands in crumbles. Mix the 
whole together into a nice mellow dough. If the 
flour is not the best, some more may be required to 
make the dough of the proper consistence. Cover 
the pan, and let it remain in a warm place for half 
anhour. Make it into buns by moulding the dough 
lightly into small buns, half prove them, and then 
cross them. Brush the top over with milk, finish 
proving them, and bake in a hot oven. When they 
are done, brush the tops over again with milk. 

Little Currant Puddings.—A quarter of a pound of 
finely-shred beef suet, the grated crum of a small 
loaf, a quarter of a pound of currants, two large 
teaspoonfuls of finely-pounded sugar, half a nut- 
meg grated, a teaspoonful of cream, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, a little salt, and the yelks of two eggs. 
Make up into six balls, tie in separate cloths, boil 
fifteen minutes, pour wine sauce over them, 

Ground Rice Pudding.—Half a pound of ground 
rice in two pints of milk; when cold, add five well- 
beaten eggs, half a nutmeg grated, a gill of cream, 
a little lemon-peel shred fine, half a pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of sugar; mix; line a dish with 
thin puff paste, and bake a light brown, 

Lemon Cake.—One teacupful of butter warmed, 
three of powdered sugar, with the yelks of five eggs. 
Stir to a cream; then add the juice and grated peel 
—the yellow part only—of afresh lemon. Dissolve 
a teaspoonful, level full, of carbonate of potash in a 
cup of milk, and add the milk with the whites of 
the five eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and four tea- 
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cupfuls of sifted flour, to be baked in two flat but- 
tered tins. An icing is a great improvement, made 
in this way: The whites of two eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls of corn-flour, and eighteen of fine white sugar, 
with two of lemon-juice, Stir all well together, and 
spread on smoothly with a broad flat knife, soon 
after the cake is baked, Put away in a cool dry 
closet to harden. 

Pudding.—Half a pound of raisins chopped very 
fine, half a pound of flour, half a pound of white 
sugar, with the same quantity of butter (well beaten 
up together), and five eggs. All this is steamed for 
two hours and a half. Some prefer a sauce thrown 
over when finished; if so, I should advise a wine- 
glassful of warmed wine, beaten up with the yelks 
of two eggs with sugar, 

Very Rich Short Crusts for Tarts.—Break lightly, 
with the least possible handling, six ounces of but- 
ter into eight ounces of flour; add a dessertspoon- 
ful of pounded sugar and two or three of water; 
roll the paste for several minutes to blend the in- 
gredients well, folding it together like puff crust, 
and touch it as little as possible. Flour eight 
ounces, butter six ounces, pounded sugar one des- 
sertspoonful, water one to two spoonfuls. 

French Cake.—Out of two pounds of flour take 
half a pound, make a hole in the centre of it, and 
put in half an ounce of yeast mixed up with a little 
warm but not hot water, make it into a sponge, and 
place it well wrapped up in a warm place. When 
this leaven has risen sufficiently, which will be 
known by its having increased in bulk by half, 
make a hole in the centre of the remaining flour, 
and put in one pound of butter and six eggs, work 
it well together, so as to make a soft sponge, which 
must be kneaded up twice with the hands; if too 
stiff, another egg must be added. Cut up and stone 
a quarter of a pound of Malaga raisins, and the 
same quantity of dried currants, add some sugar 
and a glass of water in which some saffron has been 


_infused ; mix all the ingredients well together with 


the sponge, add the leaven, put it into a well-but- 
tered tin mould, and let the whole stand for an hour 
or twotorise. When well risen, bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour or an hour and a quarter. 

College Puddings.—Grate two pounds of the crums 
of bread, shred half a pound of suet, and mix with 
half a pound of currants, one ounce of citron, and 
the same of orange-peel, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, half a nutmeg, three eggs beaten, whites and 
yelks separately. Mix these all together, and make 
up the puddings to the size and shape of goose eggs. 
Having melted half a pound of butter in a frying- 
pan, when quite hot, stew the puddings in it overa 
stove, turning them two or three times till they are 
of a tine light brown. Mix a glass of brandy with 
the butter, and serve with pudding sauce. 

Queen Cakes.—Wash a pound of butter in a little 
orange-flower water, and beat it to acream with a 
wooden spoon; add to it a pound of finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar, and mix in by degrees eight eggs, well 
beaten. A pound of flour dried and sifted, three- 
quarters of a pound of currants, a little nutmeg, and 
two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, must then 
be stirred in, adding last of all a wineglassful of 
brandy. Beat the whole well together for an hour, 
and bake in small buttered tins in a brisk oven. 

Banbury Cakes.—Prepare some dough with two 
tablespoonfuls of thick yeast, a gill of warm milk, 
and a pound of flour. After it has worked a little, 
mix with it half a pound of currants washed and 
picked, the same quantity of candied orange and 
lemon-peel cut small, allspice, ginger, and nutmeg, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; mix the whole to- 
gether with half apoundof honey. Put the mixture 
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into puff paste, cut it into oval shapes, cover with 
paste, sift sugar over it, and bake in a moderate 
oven for a quarter of an hour. 

Gingerbread Pudding.—Take a quarter of a pound 
of suet, flower, bread-crums, and molasses, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and ateaspoonful of ginger. Mix, 
put into a mould, and boil for four hours. Fruit or 
lemon chips may be added if wished. 

Cocoanut Cakes.—Take the meat of the nut, and 
grate itasfine as you can. Weigh it, and add the 
same weight of fine sifted sugar, and wet with egg 
to the proportion of one egg to one pound of the 
mixture. Bake them in small patty tins in a small 
oven, and let them remain in the tins till cold. 

Mince Pies.—The mince meat for these pies should 
be prepared in the following way, and used when 
required, as it will keep for many months: A pound 
of undercut of sirloin of beef placed in hot water in 
a saucepan, let it stew half an hour, then shred it 
very fine; two pounds and a half of beef suet minced 
fine, two pounds of raisins chopped up small, the 
same weight of good cooking apples, and the same 
of currants, well picked, washed, and dried before 
the fire; a pound and a half of moist sugar, a pound 
of mixed candied peel cut up very finely, the grated 
rind of two lemons, one nutmeg, a little cinnamon, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, half a pint of brandy, and 
half a pint of white wine. Mix all very thoroughly, 
and put ina stone jar, closely covered down. When 
the pies are wanted, line some small pans with good 
puff paste, place a little of the mince meat in each, 
cover it over with the light paste, and bake them in 
a nice quick oven. 


(a 


MANAGEMENT OF HENS DURING SITTING. 

AFTER a hen has been sitting seven oreight days, 
it is easy by a careful examination of the eggs to 
see if they contain chickens. This is best seen at 
night. Take a lighted candle, or other bright light, 
to the fowl house, and a basket with a little straw 
to receive the eggs. Put the hand gently under the 
hen and take out an egg or two. Shade the eye 
from the candle with the left hand, making a ring 
by bringing the thumb and forefinger together. Hold 
each egg against this ring, so as to allow the light 
to shine through the centre of the egg. Those eggs 
that have chickens will appear perfectly dark, ex- 
cept a clear space at the largerend. Those that are 
clear and look as if they were filled with melted 
wax, through which the light can shine, are useless, 
and may be thrown away, or beaten up with milk 
so as to make a custard for young chickens. When 
all the eggs are examined, the good ones should be 
immediately replaced under the hen. The advan- 
tage of setting two hens on the same day is, that if 
many of the eggs are clear, the whole of the good 
ones can be given to one hen, and a fresh lot to the 
other. After the hens have been sitting twenty 
days, some of the chickens begin to chip the shell. 
On this day the hen should not be disturbed. On the 
twenty-first day, or three weeks after the eggs were 
put under the hen, all the eggs will be hatched. 
Some take away those first hatched and put them 
in a basket with flannel by the fire. This is a very 
useless plan, as both hen and chickens had better 
be left alone. If not disturbed, the hen will not leave 
the nest until the twenty-second day, and then ali the 
chickens will be found quite strong and able to run. 


HOW TO MAKE TEA PROPERLY. 

THE essential requisites for the successful produc- 
tion of the most cheering of all beverages are: 1. 
Good tea. 2. A good teapot, that is, one of a plain 
shape, free from ornaments, which give a larger sur- 
face to throw off the heat, or from flutings and 








mouldings, which prevent the inside being wiped 
clean and dry after use. 3. Boiling soft water, 
When soft water cannot be obtained, a small por- 
tion of carbunate of soda is often used to correct 
the hardness ofethe water, but in general it is em- 
ployed in great excess, when it renders the tea soapy 
and mawkish. 

To this brief statement of the essential requisites 
for the production of a good cup of tea, we will add 
two receipts, each from a very famous pen, one being 
from that of Alexis Soyer, and the other by the cele- 
brated Leigh Hunt 

Leigh Hunt’s Receipt.—“ In the first place, the tea- 

pot must be thoroughly cleaned, and the water 
thoroughly boiling. There should not be a leaf of 
stale tea left from the last meal. The tests of boil- 
ing are various with different people, but there can 
be no uncertainty if the steam come out of the lid 
of the kettle; and it is best, therefore, to be sure 
upon that evidence. No good tea can be depended 
upon from an urn, because an urn cannot be kept 
boiling, and water should never be put upon tea but 
in a thoroughly and immediately boiling state. If 
it has done boiling, it should be made to boil again. 
Boiling, proportion, and attention are the three 
magic words of tea-making. The water should be 
soft, hard water beng sure to spoil the best tea; and 
it is advisable to prepare the teapot against a chill 
by letting a small quantity of hot water stand in it 
before you begin, emptying it out, of course, when 
you doso. These premises being taken care of, ex- 
cellent tea may be made for one person by putting 
into the pot two or three teaspoonfuls, and as much 
water as will cover the quantity ; let this stand five 
minutes, and then add as much more as will twice 
fill the cup you are going to use. Leave this addi 
tional water another five minutes, and then, first 
putting the sugar and milk into the cup, pour out 
the tea, making sure to put in another cup of boiling 
water directly. Of tea, made for a party, a spoonful 
for each, and one large one over, must be used, 
taking care never to drain the teapot, and always 
to add the requisite quantity of boiling water, as 
just mentioned. Now have acup of tea thus well 
made, and you will find it a very different thing 
from theinsipid dilution which some call tea, watery 
at the edges, and transparent half-way down; or the 
syrup into which some convert their tea, who are 
no tea drinkers, but should take treacle for their 
breakfast; or the mere strength of tea, without any 
one qualification of other materials—a thing no 
better than stewed tea-leaves. In tea, properly so 
called, you should slightly taste the sugar, be sensi- 
ble of a balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy at 
once a solidity, a delicacy, a relish, and a fragrance 
in the tea. Thus compounded, it is at once a re- 
freshment and an elegance, and, we believe, the 
most innocent of cordials ; for we think we can say, 
from experience, that when tea does harm, it is 
either from the unmitigated strength just men- 
tioned, or from its being taken too hot—a common 
and most pernicious custom. The inside of a man, 
dear people, is not a kitchen copper.” 

M. Soyer’s Receipt.—“ Put the tea into a perfectly 
clean and dry teapot, ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before it is required. Warm both the pot and 
the tea by placing them in the oven, or before the 
fire ; then fill the teapot with boiling water. Allow 
it to stand for five minutes ani the tea is ready. 
This method improves the fragrance of the tea very 
considerably—slightly, but pleasantly, altering the 
flavor; it appears to act by removing any trace of 
moisture or dampness from the tea, and by develop- 
ing the aromatic principle. It will be found well 
worth a trial.” 
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Ebitars’ Gable. 


WOMAN’S MISSION IN WAR. 

While we are distressed in reading of the miseries 
of war, it is a comfort to catch, now and then, a 
glimpse of their alleviations. It is an especial 
pleasure to observe how many of these are due to 
womanly hearts and hands. Wemay believe that 
when the time arrives for war to be no more, its 
cessation will have been brought about by the power 
of Christian ‘love, actinge mainly through the in- 
fluence of woman, to whom the blessed office of 
peace-maker seems to be naturally committed. The 
following letter, addressed from Carlsruhe, by com- 
mand of the Grand Duchess of Baden, to the mother 
af a young French soldier who was wounded and 
made prisoner in one of the recent battles, has been 
published in a Parisian journal, and reprinted in 
aur own papers. Those of our readers who have 
not seen it will be pleased to have an opportunity 
af perusing it:— 

“ MapaAME—H., R. H., the Grand Duchess of Ba- 
den, desires me to write to you to give you news of 
your son, who is in hospital here, but is not severely 
wounded, and the surgeons are hopeful of his com- 
plete recovery. We will endeavor to take every 
care of him, and cheer up the monotony of his stay 
in hospital. TheGrand Duchess has already visited 
him several times, and has sent him various books 
and papers to amuse him; but being a mother her- 
self, and knowing how anxious you must be at the 
thought of your son lying sick in a strange eaneies 
she wishes you to be assured that every care sha. I 
be taken of him. He is in good spirits and always 
in good humor. It is easy to see that he has been 
carefully educated, and has plenty of resources in 
himself. I hope he will be satisfied with what is 
done for his comfort, and that in a few weeks he 
may return to you completely restored to health, 
The Grand Duchess hopes that this letter will bea 
comfort to you, and will put you at your ease re- 
specting yourson. Accept my sympathy, etc. 

“* AMELIA D’ UNGERN-STERNBERG, 
“ Lady-in-Waiting to H. R. H.” 

The French editor remarks that as the lady to 
whom this letter was addressed was not known 
either to the Grand Duchess or to the writer of it, 
it was to be regarded not only as a kindly expres- 
sion of sympathy from one mother to another, but 
also as an evidence of the humane manner in which 
the wounded soldiers, even of the rank and file, 
were treated by their captors; and he expresses his 
assurance that French ladies would show them- 
selves no less devoted in their efforts to soothe the 
sufferings of the victims of the war. 

We all remember the impartial kindness of Flor- 
ence Nightingale and her companions in the Crimea, 
and of the many ladies in our civil war, who, in 
their attention to the wounded, knew no distinction 
ef friend or foe. When we compare these examples 
with the doom of death or perpetual servitude which, 
among the most civilized Pagan nations, from the 
Greeks and Romans of antiquity to our day, has 
ever been reserved for captured enemies, we gain a 
sense of the immense advance which has been made 
by Christian nations, with all their admitted imper- 
fections. And have we not a right to say that in 


this advance the influence of woman, in her true 
mission of peace-maker, healer, and consoler, has 
been one of the most powerful of the human agen- 
cies through which this happy effect has been 
wrought? 
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RURAL HOMES. 


City life has many attractions, but it must be ad- 
mitted to be exhausting and unwholesome, both to 
mind and body. The “human plant,” to use the 
fanciful phrase of a lively writer, does not thrive on 
the hard pavement and between brick walls. Men 
and women, but, above all, children, need for their 
full development the green fields, the fresh soil, and 
the open air. Nothing will make up to the young 
for the loss of those healthful influences and that 
varied knowledge which they derive from the scenes 
of country life—the waving crops, the fruitful or- 
chards, the gardens, rich in useful products, or glow- 
ing with beauty; the barnyards, with their many 
tenants ; the woods and streams, abounding in life, 
and attractive for youthful eyes and limbs; and all 
the other surroundings of a rural home. 

It is good for our people that these truths are be- 
coming more strongly felt, and that of late years, in 
lieu of the pressure towards the city, there is arising 
a tendency to escape from it into the healthful free- 
dom of country life. The railways have contributed 
to this result, by bringing many of the comforts of 
the city to the residents of farms and villages. Thus 
it has happened that many denizens of our large 
towns have been seeking for homes in the country, 
and have brought to their rural abodes much of the 
orderly and well-organized system to which they 
have been accustomed in their city life. In this way 
a twofold benefit has been produced by the move- 
ment. 

We have been led to these thoughts by a glance at 
some interesting particulars respecting the new 
settlement of Vineland. Many of our readers are 
doubtless aware that this settlement was com- 
menced a few years ago on a large tract of waste 
land in New Jersey, about thirty miles south of 
Philadelphia. Thecolony, for such it may be called, 
owes its existence to the judicious enterprise of a 
gentleman of cultivated mind and liberal views, who 
determined to rely for success, not on the specula- 
tive or gambling propensities of human nature, but 
on those higher traits of character—the moral quali- 
ties, the home affections, and the love of order and 
beauty, which exist in every mind. The tract, con- 
taining about fifty square miles, was divided into 
farms of various sizes, from twenty acres and up- 
wards, with a town plot in thecentre. The whole 
tract was intersected with spacious roadways, bor- 
dered with shade-trees. Every purchaser was bound 
to build upon his land within a year, thus making 
the improvement of one property enhance the value 
of others, and rendering the whole settlement in 
some sense a co-operative community. No intoxi- 
cating liquor was allowed to be sold on the tract; 
and last year, when the question was submitted to 
the people, not one vote was cast in favor of liquor- 
selling. The result of these and other well-consid- 
ered regulations has been, that the population of 
the colony has increased in nine years from four 
families to more than ten thousand inhabitants, 
among whom, during the whole period, there have 
been, we are told, but one pauper, and one criminal 
prosecution. The assessment of the township has 


risen from $45,000 to $1,700,000. The town-plot in the 
centre has a population of about three thousand, 
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There are, of course, churches of different denomi- 
nations, many public schools and private seminaries, 
with agricultural and literary societies, and the 
various manufactures and trades which usually 
grow up in a thriving community. 

Our object in writing this is not to advertise 
Vineland, that duty having been performed by its 
founder, Mr. Landis, with his usual intelligent en- 
ergy. Werather wish to suggest to others a rivalry, 
with which he will doubtless be well pleased. 
There must be, within a moderate distance of many 
of our large towns, other negleeted tracts of land, 
on which settlements similar to that of Vineland 
could be formed, if the work were undertaken in the 
same spirit. In such colonies the desire of our city- 
iwellers for the pleasures and benefits of rural 
homes might be gratified in the manner most likely 
to suit their tastes and habits. There are many 
women with families dependent on them; widows, 
or wiyes with husbands disabled for work, who un- 
derstand or have a taste for the ways and means of 
country life—the culture of small fruits, the rearing 
of poultry, the making of dairy products, and va- 
rious other industries in which women and children 
can be profitably employed. In the midst of a moral 
and intelligent community, like that of Vineland, 
among churches, schools, and libraries, and free 
from the class of population which haunts taverns 
and fills jails and poor-houses, such families might 
find safe, congenial, and happy homes. Ifcapitalists 
of enlightened views, like Mr. Landis, cannot be 
found to commence such an undertaking, there is no 
reason why a number of families in moderate cir- 
cumstances should not club together their means, 
procure the land, and form the nucleus of a settle- 
ment, which, in a few years of industry and patient 
effort, would grow to be all that they could ration- 
ally desire to make it ; and one special advantage of 
this plan would be that all the benefit of any rise 
in the value of the property would accrue to the 
settlers themselves. 

Meanwhile, the founder of Vineland will always 
have the honor which belongs to one who deliber- 
ately bases the success of a business enterprise on 
the improvement and well-being of those who share 
in it. 


HEALTH IN PERFUMES. 


A Love of flowers and perfumes has always been 
deemed a lady-like taste. Every one, even the 
rudest, recognizes something refining in this taste, 
and likes to see it displayed. Not only gentle Sir 
Galahad, but the grimmest and toughest knights in 
the lists, were doubtless pleased to see 

“ Perfume and flowers fall in showers 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 

It now appears that this taste is as useful as it is 
charming. An Italian professor has discovered, by 
a series of careful experiments, that sweet-scented 
flowers have a powerful effect in producing atmos- 
pheric ozone. Our readers are aware that ozone is 
a peculiar form of the life-sustaining element of our 
atmosphere. The latest researches seem to show 
that it is composed of three atoms of oxygen com- 
bined in one. However this may be, there is little 
doubt that the presence of ozone in the air is very 
important in sustaining vitality and repressing dis- 
ease. Professor Mantegazza found that the essences 
of certain flowers and scented plants develop ozone 
in very large quantities. Among the flowers are 
especially mentioned those of the narcissus, hya- 
cinth, mignonette, heliotrope, and lily of the valley ; 
among plants, the cherry-laurel, lavender, mint, 
juniper, fennel, anise, and bergamot. But it may be 


inferred that all sweet odors of vegetable origin 


| have the same health-giving quality. In view of 





these facts, we are not surprised to learn that “ the 
professor recommends the use of flowers in marshy 
districts and in places infected with animal emana- 
tions, as the powerful oxidizing influence of ozone 
may destroy them.” He advises that the inhabit- 
ants of such regions should surround their dwell- 
ings with beds of the most odorous flowers. 

It is a comfort to know that the most delightful 
of feminine occupations is also one of the most bene- 
ficent. Every woman who surrounds her dwelling 
with sweet-scented flowers and plants, and who 
makes her rooms and her clothing fragrant with 
their essences, is an angel of health to her family 
and friends. It is well to remark, also, that thfs 
discovery of Professor Mantegazza affords another 
evidence of the importance of the study of chemistry 
to the well-being of our daily life. It has been 
called the “ household science ;’* and the time must 
come when no course of study in any seminary for 
young ladies will be deemed complete unless it in- 
cludes a familiar acquaintance with this most use- 
ful of all the sciences. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Tue success of this institution, which offers op- 
portunities of the highest culture to students of the 
humblest means, is highly gratifying ; and not less 
so is the determination expressed by the public 
spirited founder to extend the benefits of the unt 
versity still more widely. We see it stated that the 
institution commenced its first year with four hun- 
dred students, its second with six hundred, and that 
it has now, in its third year, no less than eight hun- 
dred scholars. “Mr. Cornell,” it is added, “says 
that he would be pleased to see at least five thou- 
sand boys and girls studying within its walls.” We 
may thus gather that the intention is positively 
entertained of admitting young women into the 
university. Should this be dene, it is likely that 
other colleges will follow theexample. The opinion 
has long been held by thoughtful and experienced 
observers that the oriental system of separating the 
sexes in education is based on a mistaken view of 
human nature. Indeed, it seems surprising that in 
a country like ours, where young men and young 
women mingle freely in the family, in the church, 
and in society, as well as in manufactories and mer- 
cantile establishments of every kind, there should 
be found any serious objection to their studying to- 
gether in the same college. It is the opinion of 
many that the influence of this brotherly and sis 
terly companionship on the mind and character of 
students of both sexes would be highly beneficial to 
them. It is certainly not making a bold assertion 
to affirm that the moral tone of young men’s colleges 
would be considerably raised by the admission of 
young lady students. 


THE LITERATURE OF CHRISTMAS. 

Tur influence of its great festivals on the man- 
ners and feelings of a people is a subject which 
might be expanded into a volume. We have no 
space to discuss it here; but we may say that in 
general these commemorations, national and re- 
ligious, soften and humanize the rough aspect of 
our civilization. They remind men of the great 
underlying truths that they are apt to forge in the 
routine of daily life. In England and through 4 
great part of America the great festival of the year 
is Christmas. It has impressed itself upon the 
national feeling asa time of peace and good will, 
when enmities are buried and friendships com 
firmed, whea family love is strengthened, and the 
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bond of human brotherhood for once is recognized. 
It has a literature of its own, which aims to carry 
out this central idea: to be kindly, genial, and 
charitable, and especially to give pleasure to chil- 
dren. For the most part we cannot think this 
literature successful. The radiant volumes that 
brighten the booksellers’ shelves in December have 
little attraction within. We are not concerned, 
therefore, for the comparative dearth this year of 
Christmas books, for we hope that our readers will 
return to some of those few stories that are worthy 
of the season. The great writer who died so lately 
was a master in this difficult branch. Every Christ- 
mas called forth a new tale from his pen. ‘The 
Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ The Chimes,” *“* The Cricket on 
the Hearth” rank among his best stories. They 
breathe the very air of peace and kindness. The 
feelings that cluster around the day are especially 
those which Dickens delighted to inspire, and he 
made his Christmas books a labor of love. We ask 
our readers, if they have not done so already, to re- 
fresh their memory of Scrooge and the Spirits, of 
Trotty and Meg, of John Peerybingle and Dot. 
They will rise from the history in kindness with 
all men, and in harmony with the festival day. 


In closing our eighty-first volume, we look back 
upon the year to thank our friends for their con- 
tinued kindness. We have reason to feel that our 
work is appreciated, and we shall open the New 
Year with confidence in the future. Next month 
we will give our usual brief notices of the events of 
1870. Weclose our volume with hearty wishes for 
our readers’ prosperity and happiness, 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 

“Woman’s Recorp ;* or, Biographical Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women, from the Oreation to 
the Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with 
Selections from Authoresses of each Era. By 
Mrs. S. J. Hale. Illustrated with more than 200 
Portraits, engraved by Benson J. Lossing. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo., Cloth, #5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00. 


“Many years have been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this comprehensive work, which contains 
complete and accurate sketches of the most distin- 
guished women in all ages of the world, and in ex- 
tent and thoroughness far surpasses every previous 
biographical collection with a similar aim. The 
picture of woman’s life, as it has been developed 
from the time of the earliest traditions to the pre- 
sent date, is here displayed in vivid and impressive 
colors, and with a living sympathy which could flow 
only from a feminine pen. A judicious selection 
from the writings of women who have obtained 
distinction in the walks of literature is presented, 
affording an opportunity for comparing the noblest 
productions of the feminine mind, and embracing 
many exquisite gems of fancy and feeling. The 
biographies are illustrated by a series of highly- 
finished engravings, which form a gallery of por- 
traits of curious interest to the amateur, as well as 
of great historical value.” 


“‘ Extract from Publisher's Nottce, 


““A living book like ‘ Woman’s Record’ should, 
at intervals, be revised andenlarged. In presenting 
to the public this New Edition, the publishers beg 
leave to call attention to the excellence of the plan 
and the perfectness of its execution. The progres- 


* We take the above notice from the Agent’s Cir- 
cular, which adds: “ Liberal inducements offered to 
flergymen and others who will act as agents for 

his work. Address AVERY BILL, 
Osre of Harper & Brothers, New York,” 








sive History of Women was the plan; and the new 
Index will show that the history has been brought 
down tothe year 1869. The editor of a work pub- 
lished in London, frankly confesses his obligations 
to the American work. He says, in his Preface: 
‘Such a complete record of womanly excellence and 
ability cannot fail of being highly interesting and 
useful; and it must be evident to all that the task 
of itscompilation must have been one of great labor 
and research—far more, indeed, than the present 
editor can claim credit for, his work having been 
chiefly that of condensation from a large and costly 
volume published in America, and entitled ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s Record,” by Mrs. Hale, who states in her 
Preface that it cost her three years of hard study 
and labor—a volume which, in itself, is a striking 
example of female ability in authorship.’ ” 


THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE TO HER 
DAUGHTER AND FRIENDS. Edited by Mrs. Hale, 
author of “‘Woman’s Record,” etc. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston: Roberts Brothers. For sale by B. 
P. Dutton & Company. 

Tue Lettrers or Lapy Mary WortTLey Mon- 
TAGUE. Exlited by Mrs. Hale. Revised edition. 
Same Publishers. 


The mere announcement of the publication of 
these famous works, in a new edition, is quite 
enough to awaken the interest of those familiar 
with their character, a class extending throughout 
the entire literary world. Madame de Sévigné’s 
Letters have been largely read and universally ad- 
mired for none two hundred years, and Lady Ma- 
ry’s for more than a century.—From the Boston Cou- 
rier. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, are justly 
entitled to the thanks of all lovers of sterling lite- 
rature for the beautiful volumes, in uniform style 
of typography and binding, eg | have lately pub- 
lished of the “‘ Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague,” and the “ Letters of Madame de Sévigné.* 
Comment upon these standard types of bene 
excellence would be superfluous. They are suffi- 
cient in themselves to establish the superiority of 
women in this branch of composition.—From the New 
York Evening Post. 

From a Notice by Professor John S. Hart. 

Mrs. Hale has done good service to her sex and to 
her generation in editing these two companion vol- 
umes, and the publishers have well-seconded her 
labors by the handsome and attractive dress in 
which the books appear. 


(To be published in December.) 

Tue Morner’s LEGACIE TO HER UNBORNE CHILDS, 
By Elizabeth Joceline. From the F-lition of 1625. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. S. J. Hale. 
Duffield, Ashmead & Co. 

The gentleman who procured this book in London 
for the Editress, said of it: ‘To my mind ‘The 
Legacie’ is simply the most touching thing which 
has been written. No one can read her letter to 
her husband without tears.” 

Love; oR, Woman’s Destiny. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Life with Love. Part Il. Life without 
Love. Also Poems, Old and New. By Mrs. 8. J 
Hale. Duffield, Ashmead, & Co,, Philadelphia, 
1870. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “To My Mother”—‘* To 7—* Alone 
and Lonely”—‘' A Child’s Pleadings”—* La Blonde 
et La Brunette”—“ The Morn of Life” “ Tears”— 
**To One Who will Know"’—* Love’s Trust”—“ The 
Woods” and “ Alpha and Omega.” 

These are declined: “ The Christmas Tree’—*“ The 
Heart”—* Lines to Jeannie’”’—* How It Thrills the 
Heart’’—“ The Haunted Chair’’—* Belle Thornton” 
and “Gustavus to His Anna.” 

‘““What the Tide Brings In.” {fs it a voluntary 
contribution? Send address. 

Correspondents requiring an answer by mail must 
send a stamp for return postage, and any author 
sending MSS. must send stamps for its return. 
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Witerurp Notices, 


From Lipprncottr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARGUERITE KENT. A Novel. By Marion 
W. Wayne. A love story of the old school, which 
does not depend for its interest on immorality or 
crime, deserves to be spoken well of, even if it pos- 
sesses no special merits. This story—an American 
novel—is neither very intricate nor original in plot, 
but possesses sufficient interest to attract the 
reader, and is free from any blemishes of immorality. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. This is an Eng- 
lish novel which was not worthy of being reprinted 
<n this country. It is an inferior specimen of the 
worst class o. modern English novels. 

From Peterson & BrotrusErs, Philadelphia :— 

MICHAEL RUDOLPH. “The Bravest of the 
Brave.” By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. Miss Dupuy 
has attempted in this book a semi-historical novel. 
Her hero, Michael Rudolph, a man of Revolutionary 
fame, she makes identical with Michael Ney, Mar- 
shal of France, deriving the connecting links be- 
tween the two characters from tradition and imagi- 
nation, 





From J. P. SKetty & Co., Philadelphia :— - 

PAUL LORING; or, Mounting the Ladder. By 
Mrs. E. E. Boyd, author of “ Mary Morne,” etc. 

THREE TIMES LOST; or, Patty Norris. By 
Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, author of “John Hart- 
man,” etc. 

Two pleasing little volumes suitable for Sunday- 
School libraries. 


From HARPER & Protuers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brotuers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

AN INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Volumes I. to XL.: from!June, 1850, 
to May, 1870. Few persons can form an adequate 
idea of the variety and amount of reading contained 
in Harper’s Magazine during a period of twenty 
years, We find, on examination of the volume be- 
fore us, that it takes over four hundred closely- 
printed pages to index the different articles, with a 
list of their illustrations. A complete set of*the 
volumes of this magazine is in many respects better 
than an encyclopedia, as the subjects treated of are 
almost as varied, and the information given far 
fuller, It is, indeed, a library in itself, to which the 
Index will be found not only a convenient but an 
imperatively demanded addition. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By 
Charles Dickens. This story was carried only to 
its twenty-third chapter, when the pen of its gifted 
author was laid down never to be again resumed. 
It has been thought best to publish it incomplete as 
it is, rather than to intrust its finishing to the 
hands of any living novelist. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.” .Illustrated. This 
well-known English novel is reprinted in a cheap 
form for popular reading. 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the author of 
** Gilbert Rugge,” ete. 

ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the author of “The 
Private Life of Galileo.” 

THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the author of 
** Raymond’s Heroine,” etc. 

Three English novels of ordinary merit and in- 
terest, which will find appreciation at the hands of 
our reading public. 





| WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH 


READER; or, The Original Plan of the School and 
Family Series. By Marcius Willson, author of 
“ American History,” etc. This Reader embraces 
the principles of rhetoric, criticism, eloquence, and 
oratory, as applied to both prose and poetry. The 
selections are made with great care and judgment, 
and the volume seems to be in advance of all books 
of its class which have yet been used in ourschools. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE -_NITED 
STATES, from the Discovery of America to the Year 
1870. By David B. Scott. Lllustrated with maps 
and engravings. History has been making for us 
so fast during the past few years that it has been 
found necessary to enlarge and revise old volumes, 
or to make new ones altogether. fhe volume be- 
fore us is a new one, and presents all the events of 
our national existence in a concise yet sufficiently 
full form for the students or general seekers after 
facts. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC} Comprising a Complete 
System of Rapid Computations. By John H. French, 
LL.D. Not one-half the attention is given to men- 
tal arithmetic that it really deserves. It should be- 
come an important branch of study in our schools, 
and recognized not only as an aid.to mathematics, 
but to logic also. This volume of mental arithmetic 
has been arranged with great apparent care; and, 
while its opening lessons are simple and easy in the 
extreme, it leads the student, by regular yet slow 
gradations, to the most difficult problems of mental 
solving. 

From D. AprLetTon & Co., New York, through 
Lirerincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE THREE BROTHERS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” etc. Illustrated. Mrs. Oliphant is one of 
the most reliable of English lady writers. What- 
ever comes from her pen is always good, always 
pure, always interesting. Nor does she depend 
greatly upon the sensational for the success of her 
novels. They are usually quiet pictures of plain 
people and everyday life, which charm the reader 
because of their truthfulness. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, author of “ Lothair," etc. 
This is the third of the series of Disraeli’s early 
novels, which the success of “ Lothair” has again 
called into print. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONCMY. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Editor of “ Nature,” etc. This book has been re- 
vised from the English editions, and especially 
adapted to the schools of the United States, It 
contains numerous illustrations; a colored repre- 
sentation of the solar, stellar, and nebular spectra; 
also celestial charts of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

From the American Tract Socretry, New York, 
through the Pennsylvania Branch, 1468 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE. An excellent 
book, containing selections from the writings of 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” Mrs. 
Sarah Stickney Ellis, Hannah Moore, and others 
well qualified to treat of subjects of interest and 
importance to young women. 

WOMAN; Her Dignity and Sphere. By a Lady. 
The author of this excellent little work believes in 
the fullest physical, mental, and moral development 
for women. She does not believe that to compel 
women to stay in their “sphere,” their minds should 
be cramped, and their education superficial. She 
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says: “ Neither will the like amount of study render 
the girl masculine, any more than it will render the 
boy effeminate, Let the sister and the brother take 
the same college course, and through the length 
and breadth of daily study and research the cha- 
racteristics of each will be manifest.” It is a brave 
little book, and will do much good. 

From CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia — 

GINGER-SNAPS. By Fanny Fern. When Fan- 
ny Fern ! as anything to say, she says it boldly, and 
usually to the point. “Ginger-Snaps’ is the sug- 
gestive title of a volume of essays on a variety of 
subjects. Whatever her subject, she generally man- 
ages to say a good word for wemen. 

CHRIS AND OTHO; The Pansies and Orange- 
Blossoms they found in Roaring River and Rosenbloom. 
A sequel to “ Widow Goldsmith’s Daughter.” There 
are wit and wisdom, spices and liveliness enough in 
this book toentitle it to take a front rank in Amezi- 
ean literature, if it were not marred by an almost 
equal amount of folly and absurdity. Sonsie, the 
Irish girl, is a splendid character. But, unfortu- 
nately, there is Zoe, who is acomplete failure. Her 
character, and those of one or two others, may be 
very true pictures of extreme young ladyhood; but 
we think the less there is said or written about girls 
at their bread-and-butter age, the better. The 
truest sketch is not at all edifying, and there is 
where this author makes her mistake. The book is 
brilliantly but unevenly written, and possesses the 
further drawback of being a sequel. 


From CHARLES Sorrpner & Co., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIGHT HOUSES AND LIGHT SHIPS. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams, author of “Queen of the 
Adriatic,” ete. With illustrations from photographs 
and other sources, This volume, which belongs to 
“Scribner’s Illustrated Library of Wonders,” con- 
tains a descriptive and historical account of the 
mode of construction and organization of various 
noted light-houses and light ships, together with 
much information on the subject of light-houses and 
beacons generally. 


From Carter & Brotuers, New York, through 
ALFRED MarTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

ROSE’S TEMPTATION. By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. 

DAISY’S WORK. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

PINKER AND THE RABBITS. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. . 

These little books belong to the series of stories 
on the Commandments, which Miss Mathews calls 
“Flowerets.” We have noticed the previous vol- 
umes, and need only add that the series, now com- 
plete, well deserves a place in our Sunday-School 
libraries, 


From Roserts BrotTueErs, Boston — 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. By Arthur 
Helps, author of “Friends in Council.” We are 
glad to see Mr. Helps’ books republished in Ame- 
rica. They are the writings of a quiet, thoughtful, 
and original man, who has a keen eye for the reali- 
ties of things, and a clear, simple style that con- 
veys his thought directly to the reader’s mind; and 
who loves his race sincerely, without any philan- 
thropic cant. The topics of this volume are grave 
for the most part, but they will only be called heavy 
by those whom the constant excitement of novels 
fad popular literature has demoralized, Our old 
friends Dunsford, Ellesmen, and Milverton reap- 
Pear; the last is supposed to be the author, The 





little essays of which the work is made up are as 
fresh and interesting as ever; and Ellesmen’s story 
is full of quiet pathos. 


From Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, through E. H. 
ButwLer & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOYS OF GRAND PRE SCHOOL, By the 
author of “B. O. W. C.,” etc. LIliustrated. This is 
the second volume of the * B. O. W. C.” series, and 
will be found both instructive and entertaining for 
young lads just entering their teens. 

THE PINKS AND BLUES; or, The Orphan Asy- 
lum. By Rosa Abbott, author of “Jack of All 
Trades,” etc. The sixth and last of the volumes of 
“Rosa Abbott Stories.” 

THE LITTLE MAID OF OXBOW. By Mary 
Mannering, author of “Climbing the Rope,” etc. 
The concluding volume of the “Helping-Hand 
Series,”? which have proved a pleasant and instruct- 
ive set of books for children. 

CHARLEY AND EVA ROBERTS’ HOME IN 
THE WEST. By the author of “How Charley 
Became a Man,” etc. The third volume of the 
“Charley Roberts’ Series.” 

A WRONG CONFESSED IS HALF RE- 
DRESSED. By Mrs. Bradley, author of “ Birds of 
a Feather,” etc. 

ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
By Kate J. Neely, author of “ Fine Feathers do not 
make Fine Birds,” etc. 

ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 
By Kate J. Neely. The plan is almost-universally 
adopted of publishing children’s books in series or 
sets, of from three to six volumes. The three vol- 
umes whose fitles we have just mentioned, are is- 
sued and inclosed in a neat box, under the general 
name of **The Proverb Stories.”” They are the se- 
cond series by the same name. 

REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE: August and Sep- 
tember, 1870. The Living Age has become an old 
and valued friend in so many households that we 
feel there is little for us to say in commendation, 
No other eclectic approaches it in the union of in- 
structive with amusing articles. The great fault of 
our magazines, the surrender of their pages to serial 
stories and syllabub literature, is avoided ; there are 
in every number several papers that offer solid food 
to the mind, while yet the claims of fiction are not 
disregarded. Three stories are running in its num- 
bers; science, politics, and literary criticism are 
well represented ; and the range of topics in these 
eight numbers is so wide that few will find their 
favorite subjects neglected. The Living Age is a 
barometer of our highest national intelligence. 

From Doctor Joun P. Gray, Utica, New York = 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: 
July, 1870. This quarterly is entertaining and in- 
structive, not only to those who feel a special inter- 
est on the subject of insanity, but to the general 
reader, who realizes what a light is thrown by the 
phenomena of disease upon our daily life. In this 
number will be found a long and most interesting 
examination of “the value of expert testimony,” 
based upon a late case. 

From Pror. Joun M. Leavitt, A. M. :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW: October, 1870. This excellent quarterly 
opens with an article upon “ Modern Novels,” re- 
garded from a theological standpoint. The remain- 
der of the number will be found interesting more to 
churchmen than to the general reader. 
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Godeys Arm-Chair. 


DECEMBER, 1870. 


To THE Lapigs.—With the close of this volume 
we present ourselves before you for your judgment 
on our work for the past year. No fear or trembling 
as to your verdict troublesus. Conscious of having 
more than fulfilled all our promises, we feel a satis- 
faction in thus addressing the ladies of America! 
For forty years you have aided us by your subscrip- 
tions, cheered us by your praise, imparting to us a 
strength of purpose for our work that has materially 
aided us in bringing our Book to its present perfec- 
tion. We will notrecapitulate this year the various 
beauties of our work. They are as “familar as 
household words.” ‘“Gopry’s specialties” are 
known everywhere. They cannot be imitated. 
Whenever tried by other publishers failure has been 
the result. Opportunities for excelling in the vari- 
ous departments of the Book are sought continually, 
and no pains or expense is spared in obtaining every 
novelty and variety that unlimited resources can 
procure. With the January number we commence 
a new career of usefulness in our particular sphere. 
New type, which, we think, will give a more finished 
appearance to our page, and new engagements with 
eminent writers, together with a fixed purpose to 
retain the laurels we have already won from our 
subscribers and the press, will be a sufficient guar- 
antee that the Lapy’s Book will still stand as the 
ONLY magazine entitled to the patronage of our 
American women. 

In thus closing our remarks for the year 1870, we 
offer you our congratulations on the approach of 
the usual Christmas holidays. There is always a 
feeling of pleasure pervading the household about 
this time—more fully felt by the younger portion. 
Christmas to them is but another name for all man- 
ner of delights—-holidays, new toys, parties, panto- 
mimes, puddings, and a general “ too muchness” of 
everything that constitutes happiness in young 
people. And we love to see it, and trust that you 
alldo. Let not this happy time pass without giv- 
ing full vent to the joy and pleasure that well up 
in the heart on its annual return. And to those 
who cannot afford that enjoyment, lend a helping 
hand; thus your pleasure will beenhanced. Christ- 
mas kindnesses, Christmas gifts, Christmas pleas- 
ures, Christmas recollections, may they all be of the 
kind which you most desire, and which will best 
contribute to your enjoyment. May we also bave 
the pleasure of meeting you all around our Arm- 
Chair for many happy years! 


We give below the first notice of the Lapy’s 
Boox :— 

We mentioned some days since that proposals 
had been issued in this oy for a new monthly 

riodical, under the title of the Lapy’s Boox. The 

rst number has appeared, from which we learn 
that it is published at the office of the Daily Chroni- 
cle, and under the direction of Louis A. Godey. Its 
mechanical arrangements are in good taste. Its 
subject matter consists principally of extracts from 
foreign publications, and possesses merit. The 
work is issued at three dollars per annum.—Penn- 
sylvania Inquirer. 

At that time we did not publish any original 
matter. Since that we have published articles from 
every well-known writer in the United States The 
Book then contained only forty-eight pages, now it 
is nearer to one hundred. Since that notice was 
published it has constantly increased in subscrip- 
tion and merit. 








Our EMBELLISHMENTS.—The explanation of our 
steel plate, “ First Time of Asking,” is given by 
Miss Frost on page 614, in a story written in her 
usual finished style. We give also two Christmas 
cuts—“* Remember the}Poor” and “ Christmas Morn- 
ing’—very appropriate, as the great festival of 
Christmas occurs during the month. These engravy- 
ings are suggestive of two great kindnesses, which 
the return of the season should bring to mind: use. 
ful charities to the poor, and pretty presents to the 
little folks. 

The Berlin wool work pattern, printed in an in- 
numerabie variety of colors, is the best design 
presented this year. 

The colored fashion-plate, containing six designs, 
principally of walking-suits, has been gotten up by 
our well-informed fashion editress with her usual 
taste. And in her selection of articles for the work- 
department we think that she has displayed a know- 
ledge of fancy-work that cannot fail of impressing on 
our friends the fact that in the LApy’s Book alone 
will be found the best instruction for a life of use- 
fulness. 

A page of children’s dresses, and designs for 
aprons, etc., are also given, 


Gopey’s Recreipts.—Every month we give more 
receipts than could be purchased in any other way 
for one dollar. Twelve numbers of Gopey’s re- 
ceipts for kitchen, parlor, and boudoir will last a 
family a lifetime. 

Civss! CLiuss !—Commence now the organization 
of clubs. Bear always in mind that the Lapy’s 
Book is the cheapest magazine in the country—for 
the simple reason that you get more, and better for 
your money. Examine for yourselves. It has be- 
come a universal saying that it is “an evidence of 
the good taste of a family when the Lapy’s Boog 
is seen upon the centre-table.” Any person with 
very little trouble can get up aclub. The terms are 
low—within the reach of all who wish to subscribe. 
We firmly believe that there are many persons who 
would like to unite with one or more in procuring 
the Book, but require some one to ask them. Our 
old subscribers would oblige us very much if they 
would endeavor to increase their club lists this 
year. 


Gopey’s Music, prepared expressly for his Book. 
Not music that has become common before you get 
it, but music that our subscribers get long before it 
goes into the music publisher’s hands. 


We ask your attention to our advertisement for 
1871, published on the cover. It is but an outline of 
our intention. Our resources are ample, and we 
shall continue our efforts to make the Lapy’s Book 
—what for forty years it has been—the leading Book 
in America. 


A DESCRIPTION of a dress made in New York is 
given, which states that it is made of black Lyons 
velvet, trimmed with corn-colored satin, white 
Brussels point lace, artificial flowers, and ostrich 
plumes. It cost $1200. It is exceedingly tasteful, 
and weighs about ninety pounds. The trail is six 
yards in length. 


CLvs RATES WITH OTHER MaGazines.—Godey’s 
Lady's Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $5.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
one year, $4.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur's 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour, one year, 
#5.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Children’s 
Hour, one year, $3.50, 
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Tue following is a good notice of Evans & Stod- 
dart’s new publication, “‘Godey’s Lady's Book 
Receipts.” At the same time it shows in what esti- 
mation our Book is held in this city. ‘“ That maga- 
zine has held for some forty years the position of 
high counsellor, chief vizier, confidential adviser, or 
consulting doctor in the family of the Philadelphia 
householder.” And such are our receipts. Weclaim 
to be the first magazine that gave any attention to 
this department. Of course, others have attempted 
it. If we were to publish our Book with the plates 
in the back, others would copy it, because they think 
ajl,we do must ‘be right. But, while others may 
simply copy receipts that they find published else- 
where, which sometimes contain ingredients not to 
be found in our country, our receipts have mostly 
been tried before being sent to us from old house- 
keepers, in whose families they perhaps have been 
for a century :— 


The “Godey’s Lady’s Book Receipts and House- 
hold Hints. By S. Annie Frost. Philadelphia, 
Evans, Stoddart, & Co.”—There are especial reasons 
why a compilation from the domestic department of 
Gopey should be valuable. That magazine has held 
for some forty years the position of high counsellor, 
chief vizier, confidential adviser, or consulting doc- 
tor in the family of the Philadelphia householder. 
The traditions of our civic cooking—all the wisdom 
derived from recollections of Wistar parties, flow- 
ing down broad and fragrant through Mrs. Good- 
fellow and Betsey Leslie, and debouching in Au- 
gustine—are matters of familiar knowledge to the 
editor of Gopry, We should hardly think of look- 
ing elsewhere for the secrets peculiar to Philadel- 
= markets and Philadelphia tables—the buttery 

rrapin, the succotash of the Lenni Lennpes, the 
apple-butter, and coleslaw, with their relish of 
Swedenborgianism, the negroid pepperpot and 

umbo soup. All these, beside whsiever has been 
Tissovered in less favered market-places, are sup- 
lied to Gopey, and have their notice in this book. 
The result is a wealth of dainties. Baron Brisse 
would be surprised at the variety of vegetables pe- 
culiarly American here turned to use, and Brillat- 
Savarin would have sighed to think of missing such 
a new world of exquisite flavors. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of the manual in question is that it con- 
sists of formulas carefully sifted from the best of 
those in the Lapy’s Boor, most of them having 
been contributed to that periodical exclusively, and 
not to be found elsewhere, and that all have been 
carefully tested before publication. The volume 
reaches 454 pages, has fourteen chapters, and its 
index of receipts fills twenty-four close columns. 
It is a publishing venture of a new and energetic 
house, Evans, Stoddart, & Co., to whom we expect 
it will bring publicity and success. — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Gopey’s Lessons 1n DRAWING are eagerly sought 
after. How many future great painters and draughts- 
men will at some distant day point with pleasure to 
the source from which they drew their early inspira- 
tion—Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor! 

HanpsoMe Works oF ArtT.—The pictures by Mr. 
T. Moran, that have been on exhibition in Earle’s 
window, representing accurately the superb views 
from West Laure! Hill Cemetery, will remain a few 
days in Mr. Earle’s gallery before being withdrawn. 
They are superb landscapes, and well worth inspect- 
ing. If these are correct views, we hope the man- 
agers of the company wili not attempt to improve 
the place with an entrance and a chapel similar to 
North Laurel Hill, Their taste in ornamentation 
is not good. 

Tue Philadelphia Ledger, published by George W. 
Childs, Esq., has been enlarged three columns, and 
filled with advertisements. We suppose that three 
more culumne could be filled, and, what is better, not 
8b improper advertisement among them. 








T 


HoLLoway’s MusicaLt Montuty for December is 
now ready. It contains nearly $2 worth of new and 
fashionable sheet music, of the full music size. 
Price 40 cents, or $4 per annum, and premiums to 
every subscriber. Last four numbers as samples 
sent anywhere on receipt of $1 12, The January 
number will begin the ninth year. The Lapy’s 
Book and the Monthly for 1871 for $6. Address as 
below. 

Herven’s Dime Sheet Music.—The new numbers in 
this neat edition of real sheet music include the 
songs: Now the Days are All Gone Over, song for 
the close of the year; Another Year, song for the 
new year; Too Late to Marry; Under the Mistletoe, 
by Glover; To-Morrow; Shylie Bawn; Only in 
Jest; A Thousand Leagues Away. Also Party, 
Polka; Kriss Kringle, by Oesten; Robin Adair; 
Snow Castles, ‘by Ascher; Josepha Waltz; Sword 
March, from the Grand Duchess, We will send any 
five by mail for 50 cents. Address orders on’y to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box 
Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopry. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

**The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All pep- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum, but not pee | 
$20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacte 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to #30, the charge shall be 15 cents; 
more than &30 and up to #40, the charge shail be 20 
cents; over #40 and up to #60, the charge shall be 25 
cents.” 

Craia’s Microscopse.—Every child ought to have 
one, especially when it can be got so cheap. Only 
#275. A microscope is not only amusing, but in- 
structive. We wish our young readers could see 
what the sting of a bee looks like, ora first-class old- 
fashioned spider. A fly’s foot is something wonder- 
ful; an ant’s eye shows how fearfully things are 
formed; a fly is a most respectable looking object 
with hair on him, that would suggest the necessity 
of a barber. Human hair, when magnified, is very 
suggestive of good-sized twine. Other objects, such 
asa drop of water, blood, or milk, are beautiful tc 
look at. In excellent time to procure one for a 
Christmas or New Year's present, by addressing 
George Mead, 182 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

WHILE other magazines are going on in the old 
humdrum fashion, never improving, content with 
mediocrity, the Lapy’s Book every year studies im- 
provement, enabling it still to stand at the head of 
the fashionable periodicals of the day. Forty-one 
years have not dimmei the publisher’s glory. 

To THE LADIES :— 

It gives me pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of many others, as to the superiority of my WHEELER 
& WILSON Machine over all others with which I am 
acquainted. During the twelve years I have had it, it 
has travelled many thousands of miles, accomplished 
a great deal of sewing, from the finest linen cambric 
to heavy broadcloth, and has never once been out of 
order. Mags. ANNiE TYNDALE. 
Middleburgh, Neb, 
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“STEALING FROM OLD Neptune.”—The patent 
method by which Carrageen, or Irish Moss, is con- 
verted into Sea Moss Farrye is a very laborious 
and complicated one. The raw material is first de- 
prived of its bitterness by repeated washings. It'is 
then carefully picked over by hand and desiccated— 
in other words, deprived of all moisture—after which 
it is passed through a series of mills and other ap- 
paratus, by which it is cleansed from every im- 
purity, and pulverized and concentrated, without 
being robbed of its refreshing ocean flavor. Having 
been thus manipulated, and put up in convenient 
packages, it is ready for conversion into such Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Creams, Gruels, Cream Pies, 
Soups, Sauces, etc., as are not producible with any 
other material, however expensive. 

ANOTHER notice of our Receipts :-— 

The Receipts appeal to all the ladies of the house, 
whether in the kitchen or not.—Triumph, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Pretty SHARP IN BIRGFELD.—Every one in 
Philadelphia knows Birgfeld as a most amiable, 
fat, and excellent musician :— 

“Mr. Adolph Bergfeld, of this city, has gained 
fame from the fracas in New York recently in the 
Grand Opera House, Mr. Birgfeld was at once tele- 

raphed for, and, on arriving at the Grand Opera 
Boece, he desired, as a preliminary to all business 
conferences, that he should be paid a half a week’s 
salary which was due him from a former season. 
This being arranged, Mr. Birgfeld declined to have 
anything more to de with opera bouffe.” 

By the way, Birgfeld is down upon Banting’s sys- 
tem of reducing fleshy persons to a moderate size. 

Gopey is resplendent with illustrations, and ex- 
ceedingly rich in literary matter. It is the Maga- 
zine for the household, and the discreet husband 
and father, in making out a list of publications for 
the family, will certainly give it the pre-eminence. 
—Sentinel, Edina, Mo. 

Tue following appeared in the inquiry column of 
the Sunday Dispatch: 

“ A, Jaccio.,—‘ Will you please answer the follow- 
ing questions in your “ Answers to Correspond- 
ents:” Ifa eer pers the income tax for 1870 under 
protest, will he be compelled to sue for its recovery 
should it be decided to have expired by limitation 
or would the amount of tax so paid be returned 
without his having recourse to legal proceedings? 
What is the general rule in such cases ?7——He would 
be a very wise man, and also very bold and foolish, 
who would undertake to predict what Commissioner 
Delano would do in any case that would hereafter 
arise, because the common instincts and emotions 
of human nature are, in that man, so tortured and 
warped, that he is not to be judged by the same 
standard that could be applied to any other human 
being. We therefore decline attempting to solve 
the conundrum which you have so ingeniously put.” 

That is so! Commissioner Rollins said we were 
not manufacturers; Delano said we were; and we 
had to pay the tax, although we knew we were not 
manufacturers. Our printer, engraver, and colorer 
had also to pay the tax for manufacturing that for 
which we had already paid a tax. That is what is 
called the double snap game. 

“Tue Khédive has sent Verdi 150,000 francs for 
his new opera, Aida.” 

150,000 francs is $30,000, These monarchs are very 
liberal with the money filched from their subjects. 

It cost $180,000 to christen the young Prince Imperial 
of France. Are the above not shameful instances 
of the waste of money? 


Tue oldest tops in the world—mountain-tops, 





ANOTHER WEDDING IN Hien L:FeE is announced 
in New York. The gentleman’s name is Smith, a 
very aristocratic name, and the lady’s name Car. 
man. If the old authorities speak correctly, names 
were first given to persons from their occupation, 
One would be called John, the smith ; another Peter, 
the carman; and thus titles afterwards became their 
surnames. We are told that the lady’s trousseau 
was made in Paris, but they do not give us an in- 
ventory, as in the Ames-Butler marriage, of the 
underclothing. 

Our MopEL CorraGeEs are a specialty of Gopry. 
No other magazine gives them. Every one we pub- 
lish is designed especially for the Lapy’s Book. 

“A PISHING skipper, who lately visited an East- 
ern town, with $50 worth of fish to sell, was per- 
suaded by a merchant to take a barre! of rum at $40 
in trade, saying that the police were so shar» in en- 
forcing the liquor law that there was no chance to 
retail it there. Late at night the barrel was brought 
on board, the trader telling the captain he had better 
put off, as the police were on his track. After some 
hours’ hard work the vessel reached a secure spot, 
and the skipper tapped his barrel, only to find its 
contents brackish well-water. Rum being an un- 
lawful commodity, he could not seek legal means to 
recover its value, and, consequently, his language 
was not strictly orthodox.” 

We think it wasall the better for the skipper that 
it was water, 

Tue Vicar of Doncaster found the accompanying 
lines written in pencil on the walls of the belfry af 
Doncaster parish church. They happily define 
“ringing,” “chiming,” and “ tolling :°— 

“To call the folks to church in time, 
I chime. 
When mirth and pleasure’s on Pr wing, 
D 


ring. 
When from the body parts the soul 
I toll.” 


A GENTLEMAN at Saratoga paid $15 for washing 
one of his wife’s dresses. The original cost of the 
dress was $28. We don’t know which is the great- 
est wonder, the price of the washing, or cost of the 
dress. 


Voca.ists are sufficiently jealous of each otHer, 
but as for brass bands, they never have an engage- 
ment without they come to blows, and the drum- 
mer, strange to say, always beats. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is now in its forty-fitst 
ear, and this statement alone speaks volumes in 
ts favor. Everywhere the ladies speak in praise 
of its articles on fashions, dress, and ornamental 
work, and the accompanying illustrations.— Union, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Jor MEEK, the Oregon trapper, went to Washing- 
ton as a Territorial Messenger. His good looks, 
and ype oy / to President Polk, made him a 
great favorite with the ladies. While promenading 
one evening, a lady inquired whether he had ever 
been married. “ Yes,” Joe said, “he had a wife and 
six children.” ‘Oh, la!’ continued his friend, “and 
isn’t Mrs. Meek afraid of the Indians?” “ Afraid of 
the Indians! replied the frontiersman, “I reckon 
not ; why she’s an Indian herself !”” 


Kip Groves tn New York.—Six million pairs of 
kid gloves are “used up” in New York city every 
year. An important and expensive article of ward- 
robe is the glove. It is said that beautiful gloves 
are made from the skin of the real kid at Salt 
Lake City. 

Men born blind can’t be carpenters, because they 
never saw. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 
SHADOW PANTOMIMES, 


SHAapow pantomimes can be very yoy | ar- 
ranged in parlors by following these simple direc- 
tions. Fasten a sheet tightly across the space 
between the open folding doors. The room in front 
of the sheet must be quite dark. The back room, 
where the performers operate, must be lighted by a 
candle or large kerosene lamp, which stands upon 
the floor. To determine the size of the required 
fizures, let the actors stand within a foot of the 
sheet, and carry the lamp forward or backward 
until the right focus is obtained. To make an actor 
descend from above, hé must stand behind the lamp, 
and slowly step overit. The audience will see first 
his foot, and then his whole body gradually appear; 
aad, by stepping backward, he can be made to dis- 
appear in the same manner. To throw an actor up 
out of sight, lift him slowly over the lamp, and 
bring him down again, by reversing the process, 
Two gentlemen, or large boys, and one smaller one, 
with one lady, are enough for most pantomimes; 
and the properties needed are easily cut from stiff 
pasteboard, when they cannot be readily obtained 
in the house. 7 

The subjects are manifold, but at first I will de- 
scribe some of the simpler ones :— 

1. The barber’sshop. The barber and his assistant 
descend from above, and bow to the audience. Boy 
arranges thechairs. Old gentleman enters; is placed 
in the chair by the boy, who proceeds to cover him 
with a sheet, and apply the soap with a feather 
duster. Barber approaches with huge razor. Boy 
trips up barber, whose razor cuts off customer’s 
head, which is done by quickly turning up his coat 
collar, and drawing razor through his neck. Con- 
sternation! They consult ‘together, and decide to 
throw the body up into the air, which oer do, and 
then, making their bows, ascend out of sight. 

2. The dentist. Same opening scene. A huge 
tooth is drawn with the tongs from under the pa- 
tient’s coat. 

3. A duel, in whieh the swords cam be run through 
the actors by passing behind them. 

4. Boxing match between a small boy and a tall 
man. The one who falls is thrown up into the air 
as before. 

5. Witch going up on a broomstick. By stepping 
over the lamp. 

6. The Grecian bend illustrated by an extrava- 
cantly panniered young lady. 

7. Jack the giant killer. The giant can grow or 
diminish by moving the lamp backward or forward; 
and Jack can slowly ascend the bean stalk, which 
can first be shown, and made to grow rapidly in 
same manner, 

A little practice will eflable the performers to 
keep the scenes well in focus, and cause much 
amusement to both spectators and actors. 


THE GENTLE GENTLEMAN, 


This game alwayscreates merriment. The players 
are seated in a circle, each provided with three or 
four twisted papers. Some one begins the game by 
saying to his neighbor: “‘Good-morning, gentleman 
(or lady, as the case ry! be), always genteel. I 
have to inform you that this gentle satioman (or 
lady, indicating his neighbor on the other side) pos- 
sesses an eagle with a golden beak.” This formula 
must be repeated by each player in turn; but if any 
mistake occurs in the recital, a horn—viz., a twisted 
paper—must be stuck in the hair or behind the ear 
of the speaker, who is afterwards designated as the 
“ horned gentleman,” instead of the “ gentle gen- 
tleman” (or lady, as the case a: be). 
turn a new property is added to the 
“eyes of rubies,” “wings of silver,” “heart of 
steel,” ete., and as some of the players get one or 
more horns, every repetition of the formula becomes 
more difticult, mistakes more frequent, and conse- 
quently horns more abundant. At the end forfeits 
are demanded for each horn. 


At every 
eagle, such as 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND ANTS, 


One of the company, who is chosen as grasshop- 
per, writes ona slip of ‘paper some article of food, 
and this he holds in his hand while he interrogates 
the rest of the players in turn, thus: “ What food 
will you give me?” Should any of them in reply 








mention the article written down, they in their 
turn become the grasshopper. This is repeated over 
and over again, save that the question changes each 
time, and, instead of an article of food being re 
quested, it is the name of a book, the color of a 
dress, or anything else that may suggest itself. 


HISSING AND CLAPPING, 


This is an amusing game, and ys 1 gives rise fo 
a good deal of mirth. Here either all the ladies or 
all the gentlemen leave the room. Those that re 
main seat themselves, leaving a vacant chair beside 
them. They then each decide which among the 
absentees they wish to come and sit bythem. Then 
one by one their friends outside returr, and take a 
seat; if they take the right one—that is, the one 
beside the friend who wished to have them there— 
everybody claps; if the wrong one, every one hissex 
This is repeated until all the vacant seats are filled, 


PROVERBS, 


A party of children or semi-adults being assem- 
bled, one is sent out of the room, while the others 
think of a proverb or well known saying. The pro» 
verb fixed on should not be an uncommon one, as, if 
it is not known to the guesser, the game is spoilt, 
nor should it contain any very unusual word, as 
that betrays the secret at once. A word is then as- 
signed to each person in the room, the most difficult 
words being given to the sharpest and cleverest of 
the company. The player sent out then re-enters, 
and he is entitled to ask one question for ever 
word, beginning with the person to whom the fir 
word was assigned. The answer from each person 
must contain the word given to him. The answers 
need not be to the point, but should be so contrived 
as to introduce the word as naturally as possible, so 
as to avert suspicion. The answer may be long, but 
a player may be required to repeat his answer. If 
the proverb is not guessed, a forfeit is sometimes 
paid. Example: “Love me, love my dog.” Que» 
tion—" Are you fond of daneing?”’ Answer—“ A very 
easy question to answer. Iam passionately fond of 
dancing; I may say I love dancing to distraction,” 
and so on. The words “me” and “my” are very 
easy, as they can be brought into almost any answer 
without impropriety. 


THE CLAIRVOYANTE, 


The clairvoyante, who has an understanding with 
the conductor of the game, is placed behind a screen 
or door, and the confederate puts the questions in 
the following or any other fashion, as, for instance, 
of the furniture of the room or the dress of its oc- 
— 

onfederate. You know how this room is fur 
nished? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. You know the curtains are crimson 
satin? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. You know the number of the chairs? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. The tables? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. The mirrors, pier-glasses, anD the 
flower vases on the marble table? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. In fact, you know all about the 
room? 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. The pattern of the carpet, the mar- 
queterie, and buhl 

Clairvoyante. Yes. 

Confederate. Well, since you know so much about 
it, perhaps you can tell me what piece of furniture 
Ihave my hand upon? 

Clairvoyante. You have your hand on the marble 
table with the three Rose du Barry flower vases. 

The conjunction anp, prefixed to the interroge 
tion respecting the marble table, is the clue for the 
clairvoyante, who always has some word agreed on 
as a key to the questions. Much sport may be oo- 
easioned by sending out persons unacquainted with 
the secret, as, of course, they make an infinity of 
mistakes, and thereby exalt the reputation of the 
real clairvoyante, 


Gopey’s LApy’s Boox.—The Jnly number opens 
the forty-first year of this famous fashion gazette, 
but, unlike poor humanity, it gives no sign of age, 
but is as fresh and vigorous as twenty years ago.— 
American, Lawrence, Mass, 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architecis, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street 
formerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tre above design is a beautiful specimen of archi- 
tecture in the pointed American style, no foreign 
@lements used. The plan isa common-sense arrange- 
ment, convenient and commodious, and can be built 
for about six thousand dollars. The general effect 
af this building is of a lofty character, having the 
vertical line predominating throughout. It will be 
beautiful if placed in a grove of forest trees, trained 
high up, forming a canopy above by the joining of 
the leaves at their tops, and leaving a clear view 
beneath. Placed so, the effect of this architecture 
would be very beautiful. Buildings having the ap- 








PIRST STORY. 


pearance somewhat like the above are scattered 
over this vast country, mostly breaking down in 
their architectural quantities, and proportions, and 
adjustments to locality. To place this building in 
conjunction with a more horizontal style of archi- 
tecture will not be effective; the design must have 








others in conjunction similar in character, or 
isolated by trees to make the selection in good 
taste. 

First Floor.—A vestibule, 6 by 6 feet ; B parior, 4 
by 21 feet ; C sitting-room, 14 by 14 feet; D dining- 
room, 14 by 14 feet; E kitchen, 15 feet 6 inches by 17 
mend Aad F china closet ; G porch floor; H back 
porch. 

Second Floor.—J bath room, 6 by 10 feet; K dress- 
ing-room, 6 by 6 feet; L, L, i L chambers, 14 by 21 














SECOND STORY, 


feet, 14 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, 14 by 14 feet, 11 feet 6 
inches by 15 feet 6 inches. 

Our blank bills of quantities and sy ecifications we 
furnish for $2 to the address of those wishing them. 
They are not filled in for any specific house, but 
valuable only to those desiring to make estimates 
and specifications of any building; t» all of these 
they are invaluable, 
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LA BLONDE ET LA. BRUNETTE, That she never offends 








BY EMMA NASH, 


Two leaders of fashion 
In a sdlon one day 
Chanced to meet, and both were 
La mode and recherchées— 
One was a beautiful, 
Languid, elegant blonde; 
The other the prettiest 
Of brunettes to be found, 


With a rich olive skin, 
And a dark flashing eye, 
That in lustre would e’en 
The bright day-god outvie; 
With the sweetest of smiles, 
And, oh, such coral lips! 
E’en the bee would desire, 
As his honey he sips; 


With a coquettish air, 
And a soft, pretty hand, 
Which she used with the grace 
Of a queen in command. 
They were belles, they were stars, 
They were almost divine, 
And in the same heaven 
Of high fashion did shine, 


My blonde was so graceful, 
Elegante, and so mild; 
With an artificial 
Artless grace of a child; 
With a statuesque head, 
And a Venus-like form, 
And a Madonna smile, 
That ne’er into a storm 


Ever broke. Such a foot, 
Such an arm, and an eye 
That was blue as the blue 
Of a summer-day’s sky ; 
And this beautiful blonde 
Was dressed in azure, 
Comme la Parisienne 
Was her charming coiffure. 


With the softest of lace, 
And the purest of pearls, 
Which set off with effect 
Her light blondine curls, 
And this pretty brunette, 
So piquante and so gay, 
Was the finest example 
Of the richest display. 


All was dark, mixed with bright, 
A little Espagnole 
Was her toilet, and was 
More becoming, I’m told, 
Than if robed in French-blue 
Or a delicate pink. 
Apropos, I advise 
Every lady to think 


Of the hue of her skin, 
And the shade of her eyes, 
Before a late fashion 
Or new color she tries. 
It’s in very bad taste, 
Every one must agree, 
For a blonde and brunette— 
And in the same party— 


To wear the same color, 
Or to wear the same style; 
And Parisian critics 
Often wear a gay smile 
At the trés mauvais-gout 
Of American belles, 
Who, if with their beauty 
Throw their wonderful spells 


Right and left—every where— 
Yet do often astound 

By their want of good taste, 
And the flaws that are fqund 

In their ball-room toilets ; 
And their walking-costumes, 

Which, I’m sorry to say, 
With their odious perfumes, 


Is in shocking contrast 
To la jolie Francaise, 

Who, whatever her faults, 
Be it said fn her praise . 





By her martners or dress, 
And possesses the tact 
To beware of excess. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godeys 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Ed- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number, 

Mrs. P. W.—Sent pattern September 23d. 

Miss C, C. H.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

L. E. B.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

E. E.—Sent rubber gloves 30th. 

S. S.—Sent pattern 20th. 

A. C. H.—Sent articles by express October 10th. 

J. D.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. M, C.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. E. T.—Sent lead comb 16th. 

Mrs. G. H. S.—A widow’s cap. 

A New Subscriber.—Hagan’s Magnolia Balm can 
be obtained at any perfumery establishment in all 
of the principal cities. Price 75 cents. 

M. A. C.—In the September number we gave a 
receipt about dyeing with aniline. 

Moss-Rose,—A girl of seventeen should wear a 
long dress; a short dress would be ridiculous. 

Inquirer.—Neutral tints are best for persons hav- 
ing a great deal of color. 

Miss G. D.—We can furnish any of the back num- 
bers of our Book for twenty-five cents each. 

H, L.—Send a post-office order. Yours is a 
money-order office, 

Mary.—A professional caterer can tell you how 
much of cream and-other things you may want for 
your party ; we cannot tell. 

Hettie.—Look at our fashion-plate for August; 
you will there find the dress you ask for. You can 
hardly be an old subscriber. 

Young Poet.—“* Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary” is 
probably the work you want, but please do not send 
us any of your poetry manufactured from it. 

Author.—You will have to publish your poetry at 
your own risk; no publisher here would undertake 
it. 

Mrs, E. A. H.—Consult any good cyclopedia upon 
the subject. The orange-tree will contain at the 
same time the blossom, bud, and fruit. Pineapples 
grow on a small bush. 











—_—— 
Fashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvineG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., y ladies living at a = 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
jas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the reese erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher wiil be ao- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
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actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boor, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be consfdered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of heavy green silk, made 
with two plaited ruffles on the skirt. Black velvet 
casaque, looped at the sides and back, and bordered 
with sable fur. Sable fur collar and bag at side, or- 
namented with an animal’s head. Green velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with green and white feathers. 

Fig. 2.—House-dress of crimson silk, made with a 
train, the front breadth being trimmed with ruffles 
and fringe. Overdress and waist of black silk, cut 
in points, looped in the back, and trimmed with 
fringe. Headdress of black lace and crimson velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of blue corded silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with white 
and black guipure lace; the upper one cut long, 
open in the back, and trimmed to correspond. 
Basque waist, with open sleeves, trimmed with 
lace. Blue velvet hat, with brim turned up in back, 
lined with black, and trimmed with flowers and 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-suit of golden-brown serge, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with three folds of the 
same, piped with satin. The casaque forms the 
upper skirt, and is trimmed with Chinchilla fur. 
Brown gros grain silk bonnet, trimmed with velvet 
and small plume; gros grain strings. Chinchilla 
collar. 

Fig. 5.—Purple cashmere suit, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with three ruffles, 
headed by a quilling; the upper skirt is draped in 
the back, and trimmed with fringe. Short basque 
waist, with revers, faced with velvet; open sleeves. 
Purple silk bonnet, trimmed with velvet and fea- 
thers; gros or strings. 

Fig. 6.—Highland suit for boy of three years; the 
skirt is made of plaid poplin, with bias plaits at the 
side. Black velvet jacket; scarlet sash tied at the 
side. Black velvet cap, with plaid band around it. 


APRONS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 503.) 
Fig. 1.—Black silk apron, trimmed with four gra- 
duated ruffles of satin. 
Fig. 2.—Apron of black silk, trimmed with narrow 
ruffies of lace, finished by bows of satin. 
Fig. 3.—Postillion basque, made of black velvet, 
and trimmed with lace. 
Fig. 4.—Postillion basque, a different shape, of 
black silk, trimmed with fringe. 
Fig. 5.—Black silk apron, trimmed with lace and 
ve vet, with pockets of lace on it. 
Fig. 6.—Black silk apron, trimmed with two scal- 
loped ruffles, edged with lace and narrow bows; 
fancy pockets. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 502.) 
Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of seven years of age, made 
of dark blue cloth. Hat of blue felt. 
Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of six years, made of light 
cloth ; the jacket is trimmed with brown velvet. 
Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
blue serge : the lower skirt pleated ; the upper skirt 
cut in vandykes, and bound with velvet. Sleeveless 
jacket, trimmed to correspond ; white underwaist. 
Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of six years, of white cash- 
mere, trimmed with blue velvet ; blue velvet cape, 





cut with long ends knotted in the back. White felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of black velvet, for boy of twelve 
years. Black Astrachan cap. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of eight years, of green silk 
poplin, made with two skirts, trimmed with fringe 
and silk ruches. Low, square corsage, with white 
underwaist. White felt hat, trimmed with green 
velvet and plume. A green plush jacket is worn 
with this costume in the street. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of white piqué for boy of three years; 
the front breadth of skirt is trimmed with braid and 
buttons, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of dark green serge, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with ruf- 
fles ; the upper one fong, trimmed with fringe, looped 
in the back and sides. Plain corsage, with open 
sleeves; satin sash. Hat of green felt, trimmed 
with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray silk, made with two skirts. 
The lower one is trimmed with plaited ruffles ; the 
upper one trimmed to correspond, and open at the 
sides. The jacket is of velvet cloth, trimmed with 
velvet of a darker shade. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—House-dress of purple silk and cashmere, 
The underskirt, of silk, is trimmed with a plaiting 
of same; the same extends up the front breadth, 
The upper skirt and waist of cashmere; the skirt 
trimmed with a quilling, and looped at the sides by 
bows. The waist cut square-neck, and trimmed 
with ruches of silk. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of black silk, with an underskirt of 
maroon-colorec silk. The upper skirt is cut in 
scallops, and trimmed with satin and lace; the 
same extends up the skirt. The basque bodice is 
cut with puff in back, and trimmed with fringe. 
Puffed sleeves, trimmed with bows. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with feathers and lace. 

Fig. 5.—House-dress of crimson silk poplin, made 
with one skirt, the lower part trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle, headed by a band of velvet of a darker 
shade, and a narrow quilling above it; four rows 
of quilling and velvet trim the skirt above this, 
The waist is made as a basque, deep in the back, 
and open at all the seams, with revers of satin, and 
edged with fringe. Neck cut heart-shape, with satin 
revers, 

Fig. 6.—Hat of blue velvet; the frame is covered 
in plaits; the trimming consists of white feather 
and veil. 

Fig. 7.—Ladies’ morning-cap, made of fine French 
muslin, edged witn narrow embroidery and lace. The 
front is trimmed with a bow of pink ribbon; the 
bows at the back are of muslin. 

Fig. 8.—Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet, 
feather, and black lace. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of purple felt, trimmed with velvet, 
a long purple plume, and streamers of ribbon. A 
peacock’s feather is at one side. 

Fig. 10.—Black velvet hat, trimmed with white 
and black feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ slipper of purple satin, with large 
bow of satin and lace on front. 

Fig. 12.—Ladies’ slipper of bronze kid, with satin 
bow on front. 

We give our readers three different styles of mak- 
ing cravat bows for gentlemen or young lads. Fig. 
15 gives the foundation on which they are made, 
Fig. 14 of brown satin, Fig. 16 is of blue gros grain 
silk, Fig. 17 of dotted silk. The illustrations are so 
plain that description is unnecessary. They can be 
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made of pieces of silk or satin, in the house, at very 
trifling expense. 


SECOND SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Skating-costume of dark green cloth; the 
skirt is trimmed with ruches, headed by bands of 
squirrel fur; the Polonaise is made with a cape, and 
trimmed to correspond. Green felt hat, trimmed 
with fur and long veil. Squirrel muff. 

Fig. 2.— Costume of maroon-colored reps, made 
with a ruffie on skirt, headed by bands of sable fur. 
Sacque with open sleeves, lined with fur, and 
trimmed tocorrespond. Velvet hat, trimmed with 
band of fur. 

Fig. 3.—Gray cashmere house-dress. The round 
skirt is plaited with flat Russian plaits to within 
six inches of the waist; the space is plain, and cut 
like an ordinary gored skirt. Plain high bodice, 
fastened with gray silk buttons, and ornamented 
with black velvet revers. The basque is plaited at 
the back from one shoulder to the other, but is plain 
in front; small pockets, fastened down with a vel- 
vet button. Velvet waistband; sleeves to corres- 
pond with skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Square-cut chemise, to wear with low- 
necked dresses. The material is eambric, and the 
top is cut square and very low, Three rounded straps 
decorate the front, which straps are composed of nar- 
row plaits of cambric, edged with embroidered inser- 
tion; the spaces between are decorated with tucks 
and with two pieces of insertion, arranged in oblique 
lines ; the back is precisely similar to the front, 

Fig. 5.—Boy’s vest, made of cloth or white cor- 
duroy, and bound with a narrow binding. 

Fig. 6.—Ladies’ stocking, embroidered with white 
silk. 

Fig. 7.—Apron for little girl, made of gray linen, 
ent in scallops, and bound with scarlet braid. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ cloak of black velvet, cut tight, 
end the skirt part cut in deep points, trimmed with 
lace and satin; wide open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond, and lined with fur. 

Fig. 9.—Sacque for young lady of black cashmere, 
trimmed with a band of satin, headed by a narrow 
vine of gay-colored embroidery ; the edge is finished 
with a fringe. 

Fig. 10.—Ladies’ cloak, made of heavy corded silk, 
lined with fur; the trimming consists of heavy fringe 
and lace. 

Fig. 11.—Gentleman’s smoking-jacket, made of 
gray flannel, or it can be made of a bright color if 
fancy dictates. 

Fig. 12.—Waterproof cloak for a little girl. Water- 
proofs are now made in almost any color; this one 
isdark blue, It is made like a paletét with a hood, 
and fitted to the waist with a band. It can be 
looped up at pleasure with eords, which are run 
through rings sewn on the wrong side of the paletot 
upon each of the side seams. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—Square shawl, arranged as a 
mantelet. As shawls worn either cornerwise or 
scarfwise accord but badly with the prevailing mode 
of dress, ingenious modistes (as we informed our 
readers some months ago) have devised a plan 
whereby the many shawls packed away can be 
Utilized. The accompanying engravings illustrate 
how this can be managed. The first detail (Fig. 14) 
shows the manner of folding a square shawl in the 
centre of the back; detail Fig. 15 shows how the 
Sides form a pannier, a sash being added to conceal 
the arrangement, At the neck and shoulders there 
are seams taken on the wrong side of the shawl, so 
as to make it fit the figure; likewise at the back. 
This contrivance ‘requires to be fitted on separate 
figures, as, unless it fits well, it is ungraceful looking. 








Fig. 16.—Pelisse for girl from four to six. This 
pelisse for out-door wear is made of poplin, and 
trimmed with satin to match; but it can also be 
made of fine cloth, and trimmed with gros grain. 
The bodice is trimmed to simulate a hood; the 
sleeves have deep gauntlet cuffs; and there are 
folds of satin to form the waistband. The buttons 
are satin, 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19.—Coiffure for a young lady. It 
will be easy to copy this coiffure from the three il- 
lustrations we give of it, showing a front and back 
view, and also the hair in the course of being plaited. 
The hair is parted in the middle, right across the 
head ; a small quantity is set apart in front for the 
waved bandeaux; all the rest is arranged into two 
thick plaits, which are crossed at the back, and put 
round the head so as to form an oval coronet, as seen 
in illustration; the ends of the plaits are tucked in 
just behind the ears; those of the bandeaux are 
also concealed beneath the thick plaits. A tortoise- 
shell comb, with a pretty carved heading, is put in 
front, just below the plaited coronet. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


WE promised in our last to devote some space this 
month to children’s fashions. What shall we say? 
Anything we can say is but ‘a repetition, for chil- 
dren’s fashions are merely a duplicate of their el 
ders in miniature. We like to see children neatly 
and prettily dressed, but such a superabundaace of 
trimming as we so often now see, seems out of taste 
for very young children. 

In dress goods plaids retain their popularity, the 
preference being given to fancy piaids, rather than 
to historic clan tartans: Black and white, in irregu- 
lar broken plaids, mode, scarlet, blue, and green 
grounds barred with black, and the ever favorite, 
the blue and green Sutherland plaid, are the styles 
most worn. These are brought out in flannel lined 
serges, twilled on the upper side with thick fleece 
beneath, heavy enough for cloaks as well as suits. 
French poplins are brought out in clan colors. A 
novelty is waterproof cloth in the gayest tartan 
colors: this cloth is perfectly waterproof, and ex- 
ceedingly serviceable for schoul suits for young girls. 
A novelty that will be prized by mothers who dress 
their children in white all winter, is flannel back, 
or fleece lined piqué. The designs are the same as 
those seen in ordinary piqué, or Marseilles, but the 
fabric is stouter, and has a heavy warm fleece at the 
back, like that in Canton flannel. Cashmeres are 
az popular for young misses as for their elders. A 
dress for a miss of fourteen is made entirely of cash- 
mere; the skirt of gray, trimmed with four bias 
bands of blue velvet; and the Polonaise, which is 
strikingly graceful, of blue cashmere, matches the 
velvet, trimmed with a heavy blue fringe and blue 
velvet. The Polonaise is looped high on the sides, 
with Louis XIII. bows of blue velvet. A gray felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feathers, with 
gray gloves and boots, complete thiscostume. For 
children’s cloaks there is white plusi, with thick 
velvet, like fleece dotted with mauve or scarlet, or 
striped with bright blue or rose. Tartan plushes 
and the gay Victoria plaids are pretty for the little 
folks. White cloth, light yet warm, is in honey- 
comb pattern, flecked with blue or scarlet stripes. 
The piqué cloths, so popular last winter for chil- 
dren’s cloaks, have larger figures in Marseilles pat- 
terns of diamonds, lozenges, and honeycomb, The 
most serviceable goods for children’s street wraps 
is white corduroy, as it is all cotton, and will wash 
well. It is warm enough to wear mild days through- 
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out the winter, and looks most stylish in sacque 
shape, and simply hemmed, without any trimming, 


except large pearl buttons in front and on the pocket | 


fiaps. Navy biue flannel, coarse looking, is now in 
favor for boys’ sailorsuits. The sailor suit, and the 
blouse, are the favorite styles for making boys’ 
clothes. Hats for young girls and misses are very 
much the same shape as ladies’; the gypsy hat (not 
bonnet) and the turban, different from the turban of 
previous seasons in having a square, not a rounded 
crown, and a brim slightly standing from the hat. 
Felt is most worn, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 
Girls’ dresses are mostly made in euits from the 
ages of twelve to fifteen; younger than that, wear 
a sacque of some fancy cloth, unless the taste of the 
maker decides otherwise. 

The Princess Alice is the name given to a high 
stylish bonnet for young faces. It is modelled some- 
what like the Greek cap, with high soft crown, a 
fall of lace over the forehead, and narrow strings to 
tie under the chin. This is made in blue velvet, 
green, and other stylish colors, with ostrich tips at 
the sides, and a band and strings of gros grain of a 
darker shade. Aaother novelty, very simple and 
becoming, resembles in shape the helmet worn by 
French cuirassiers. It is made of black velvet, 
edged with a lace border, on which jets are sewed 
in a floral design. The transparent border over 
light hair is exceedingly pretty. Still another hat 
for a blonde is simply a scooped out cover for the 
front of the head, tied down at the side in the way 
seaside hats were worn in the summer; made of 
black velvet, with pale blue gros grain twisted 
across the top from ear to ear, and two long, slender 
ostrich plumes streaming behind ; it is exceedingly 
becoming. The gypsy bonnet still remains the fa- 
vorite. It is seen in many variations; the bonnet 
may have arolled coronet, or merely a sloping front, 
a broad, clearly defined crown, or a soft cap crown, 
a drooping curtain, or one rolled en revers, but still 
the gypsy shape is preserved. We shall see fewer 
rounc hats worn, as many ladies, who have aban- 
doned bonnets for the more jaunty hat, will return 
to the stylish and graceful gypsy. The bonnet is 
placed far forwards, the strings pass back of the ear 
to tie in front, and the curtain, or a long plume, 
droops over the heavy braids behind. A good model 
for any of our readers who may desire to make their 
own bonnet, is of gros grain, to match the dress of 
the wearer, green, brown, or gray, with velvet trim- 
ming like those on the dress. The gros grain, put 
smoothly over the gypsy frame, consists of but two 
pieces, the crown, and the bias headpiece shaped to 
the frame. The standing revers in front is faced 
with velvet, and the cap, gathered across the back, 
is also of velvet, but should be lined with the gros 
grain, and the lining be permitted to show at the 
edge. Three short ostrich tipps of different shades, 
fastened on the left side by a knot of velvet and 
gros grain, lean forward over the crown and shade 
its stiff outlines; strings a yard long, each one a 
different shade. If it is necessary to add a gay color 
and face trimming, place a crushed rose and autumn 
leaves at the base of the feathers, and plait fine 
tulle around the face. Forold ladies who are weary 
of black velvet bonnets, the thick repped silk offers 
a welcome change. Their bonnets are of the close- 
eared cottage shape, plainly covered with repped 
silk, while cords on folds of velvet follow the out- 
lines of the bonnet fora border. The face trimming 
is mingled black and white lace, or else lace of but 
one color, with knots of purple velvet. 

Linen collars are worn for all occasions, except 
those of full dress. The handsomest silk or cash- 
mere suits require merely linen collars with Valen- 





ciennes on the edge. Lace is only seen with elabo- 
rate visiting or reception foilettes. The newest linen 
collar turns down all around, is shallow at the back, 
and gradually widens toward the front, where it is 
two inches broad. It is made of single linen, anda 
hem a quarter of an inch wide is stitched on the 
upper side asa border. When made of fine sheer 
linen, this is far more becoming than the thick 
double linen collar of which ladies complain. Col- 
lars, with standing band behind and turned-over 
points in front, still retain their popularity ; some 
are edged with embroidery or narrow Valenciennes, 
The neck of the dress is not cut low when a collar 
is to be worn with it; but, when standing lace 
frills are worn, the neck is cut in the shape of a V, 
and trimmed with a standing plaiting of the dress 
material, 

The most stylish neck-tie is a bias piece of China 
crape or silk an eighth of a yard wide, and a yard 
long, with the ends pointed or fringed. It is folded 
very narrow in the centre, passed around the neck 
on the collar or beneath it, and fastened in front 
with a brooch, leaving the ends hanging. This 
simple fashion is prettier than any knot or bow. 
The whole neck-tie may be ravelled to form & na» 
row fringe. Scotch plaid bows at the throat are 
worn with the fashionable plaid sashes. 

Velvet sashes are worn with the suits which are 
elaborately trimmed with velvet; these are made of 
bias velvet seven or eight inches wide. Wide rib- 
bon velvet is also used, but it is more apt to curl 
and crease than bias velvet. 

Many of the cloaks imported to wear with black 
silk suits are of heavy ribbed silk, lined and quilted, 
with a narrow edge of fur around them. A novelty 
is to have the entire garment lined with fur, the 
open sleeves showing the lining off to advantage, 
Velvet, and velvet cloth, and plushes are worn for 
cloaks when the costume is not en suiie, which is 
the usual mode of making. 

Gloves have advanced in price, which will give 
the American gloves an advantage; some of them 
being very good, and answering very well for or- 
dinary wear. The gloves are seen in all the dark 
colors, now the favorites for costumes. 

Small waspish waists are not considered fashion- 
able; so those unfortunate persons who have 
attained their small waiste by injury and inconve- 
nience to themselves will, alas! have to resort to 
padding to bela mode. Easy-fitting corsets, without 
@ superabundance of whalebones, are worn to sup 
port the figure, rather than contract it. The French 
model corsets have very full busts, are long in the 
front and back, and curve comfortably over the hips. 
The best American and English corsets are moulded 
by steam, thus adapting the bones and fabric t 
every curve of the fine figure to which they are 
moulded. White and gray coutil and scarlet French 
lasting are the materials most used for winter cor- 
sets. Many ladies who objected to gay red corsets, 
a few years ago, wear them now in preference to all 
others, as they retain their fresh, warm look al 
winter, and do not show soil. 

Crinoline is worn slightly larger; the bustle still, 
however, continues in favor. Those made of steel 
hoops are the most desirable; they are light, and 
really form a support for the skirts worn. 

Link necklaces of heavy bright gold; cable chains, 
alternately dead and bright gold; collars, with 
fringe-like pendants, points, and drops, like fine 
seed work on gold, are worn with evening dresses. 
Etruscan wire-work is very fashionable. Theunion 
of diamonds and pearls is most seen in costly parures, 
rather than separate collections of the jewels. 
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